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HAMMERSTEIN LOSS. 
EXCRRDED $225,000 


Nevertheless, He’ll Continue in 
Lonaon Next Season—Still 
Expects to Build Here 


Although Oscar Hammerstein announced 
t the closing performance last Saturday at 
the London Opera House that he would 
continue giving opera in London another 
eason, it is not indicated that he has altered 
his mind about building an opera house in 
New York and giving opera here the sea- 
mn after next. That Mr. Hammerstein 
would return here eventually was stated in 
MusicAL AMERICA last week and it may be 
idded that he has signed contracts with 
everal of his artists calling for their ap- 
pearance in opera in New York. 

\ report from London, dated July 15, 
quoted Mr. Hammerstein as saying that he 
had had offers lately from three American 





millionaires who stood ready to provide 


im with a handsome opera house in New 
ork and to turn it over to him free of 
nt provided he would manage it. 

In his speech at the final performance of 
is London season last Saturday, july 13, 
\lr. Hammerstein declared that his losses 

r the season exceeded $225,000. The im- 
resario was loudly applauded as he ap- 

ired before the curtain. He said that, in 
istice to himself and the public, he must 
recount some of the incidents of the sea- 

n. His speech, as cabled to New York, 
was as follows: 


“One of my.artists has sued me. That 
is nothing new. I have even been sued 
for breach of promise. In this case the 


urts requested the production of my 
ooks. I showed that during the seven 
mths in which I produced grand opera 
losses were over $225,000. Everything 
s examined and the court was satisfied. 


| am not. Two months ago I produced a 

new opera here, ‘Don Quichotte.’ On the 

first night the public assembled in great 
i] 


titudes, but the receipts gradually dwin- 
dled. Anybody else who had not been 
rmed against adversity by such calls would 
e been laid at rest financially. The 
stion is whether it was mine or the pub- 

fault. I did the best I knew how and 

yublic did its best, which was very 


was taught to know before I started 
presenting grand opera to an oper- 
ally uneducated public—not musically 
lucated but operatically uneducated 
ld be difficult. Other governments sub- 
e grand opera. England doesn’t, and 
Inglish people do not call in the gov- 
lent to furnish a subsidy. 
built this house with my own limited 
ns and then mortgaged it for $200,000 
ent a great deal of money in bringing 
that which I believed in this nation 
ld musically succeed. But how to con- 
? What is there to hope for? 
s this house to become a music hall? 
it would be a crime. I turned this 
in my little brain and was ill almost. 
his city I have no partner. Not a single, 
iry soul is interested to the amount of 
penny in the building or in the per- 
ances, but I cannot look ruin in the 
and I repeat that if it were not for 
inborn love of opera I could not con- 
But I am what you call an enthu- 
[ am a musician and have made 
little creations of my own, and to 
raw now would to me be an absolute 
It is a terrible thought. I can’t 
I am going to give grand opera 
I will begin again in the middle of 
mber and end when you don’t come 
more.” 
performance included 
Tales of Hoffmann,” “Rigoletto,” 
odiade,” “Hamlet,” “Faust,” “Dino- 
“The Chimes of Normandy,” “Roméo 
liette” and orchestral selections from 
non,” “The Barber of Seville” and 
liam Tell.” 
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FRANK KING CLARK 
Famous American Vocal Teacher of Berlin, Who for More Than Eight Years Was 


Conspicuous in the Same Capacity in Paris. 
“Officier de l’Instruction Publique” by the French Government. 


Mr. Clark Was Recently Made 
This Was the 


Second and Most Distinguished Decoration He Had Received from This Gov- 


ernment, Which, Several Years 


d’Academie” 


Previously, 


Had Made Him “Officier 





Eminent Soloists for Volpe Orchestra 
Carnegie Hall Concerts 


[t is announced that the soloists for the 
four Volpe Symphony Orchestra concerts 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, the coming 
season, will be Mme. Johanna Gadski, 
Mme. Clara Butt (her first appearance), 
Josef Lhévinne and Efrem Zimbalist, in 
the order named. The booking, by Mr. 
Charlton, of these eminent artists with 
this organization is a recognition of its 
eight years of continued success under Mr. 


Volpe. 
Berlin Applauds Brooklyn Sangerbund 
Bertin, July 17.—The touring Brooklyn 


Sangerbund created much enthusiasm in its 
concert at the Royal Music High School last 


night. The proceeds of the concert go to 
the Berlin Children’s Home A huge 
vreath was presented to the American 


singers by the Berlin, Potsdam and Span- 


dau Mannerchors 
Carl Jérn Arrives from Europe 
Carl Jorn, the German tenor, of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, arrived in 


Entered at the Post Office at New 


York N,. 


\merica on July 16 to enjoy a vacation on 
his newly acquired farm. During the Sum- 
mer Mr. J6érn will also sing in several 
drawing-rooms at Newport. 


Concert Halls Half Empty in London 
Season 


Lonpon, July 16.—Artists are complain- 
ing about the financial dullness of the Lon- 
don musical season, just closed. As a re- 
sult of the over-production in concerts one 
famous prima donna drew receipts of only 
¢90 in her recent recital. It is even hard 
to find “dead heads” to fill the seats. The 
nublic has been wearied by concerts of 
heginners, and the royal sanction of vaude- 
ville has taken many away from the concert 
halls. The English artists are suffering 
from the invasion of foreign stars. 


Dippel Departs for America July 18 


VIENNA, July 16—Andreas Dippel, di- 
rector of the Chicago Opera Company, who 
has been spending his vacation at Kalten- 
leutgeben and other health resorts in lower 
Austria, will sail for New York on July 18. 


Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


PERMANENT COAST 
OPERA COMPANY 


Impresario Lambardi to Center 
Interests in San Francisco— 
A Strong Repertoire 


SAN Francisco, July 8—Mario Lambardi, 
whose operatic enterprises have for the last 
twenty years extended throughout the 
United States and the Central American 
republics, has decided to consne his in- 
terests to the Pacific Coast and has settled 
permanently in San Francisco. He 
organized a corporation known as the Pa- 
cific Coast Opera Company, of which he 
is the director. 


has 


The company is to be a 


permanent organization with chorus and 
orchestra composed of local talent. The 
leading artists are to be brought from 
abroad. 

Ettore Patrizi, the Italian editor and 


general manager of the organization, at the 
present time is in Italy. He has been suc- 
cessful in securing some first class artists 
and operatic novelties for the first season, 
which will open in this city, at the Cort 
Theater, on September 22. During the five 
weeks’ season four operas will be heard 
for the first time in San Francisco: “Sa- 
lomé,” Strauss; “Conchita” and “Il Grillo 
del Focolare,” G. Zandonai, and “Isabeau,” 
Mascagni. Among the favorite Italian and 
Irench operas there will be Puccini’s “Bo- 
heme,” “Tosca,” “Manon Lescaut” and 
“Madama Butterfly”; “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,’ “Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” 
“Trovatore,” “Lucia,” “Favorita” and “Mig- 
non.” To this interesting répertoire is 
added Mascagni’s “Amico Fritz,” “Fedora,” 
by Giordano, “Thais,” Massenet, and “Cho- 
pin,” Orefice. 

Mr. Patrizi has been fortunate in engag- 
ing the prima donna Tarquina Tarquini, 
who has been singing at Covent Garden 
during the past season. The soprano will 
make her début here in “Conchita.” Others 
of the stars are Giuseppe Armanini, Giu- 
seppe Giorgi, Giuseppe Agostini, tenors; 
Amini Matini, Mme. Pereira, Rita D’Oria, 
sopranos; Ida Zizalfi, contralto; Giuseppe 
Giardini, Francesco Nicoletti, baritones: 
Giovanni Martino, basso. 

The Pacific Coast Opera Company has 
for its assistant manager Fortune Gallo, 
who for several years has been associated 
with Mr. Lambardi. R. S. 


Young Men’s Symphony 
The will of Alfred L 


tired banker and amateur musician, whe 
was killed in an automobile accident on 
June 24, as filed for probate last week in 
New York, includes a bequest of $20,000 to 
the Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Arnold Volpe, of which Mr. 
Seligman had been the president and first 


Seligman, the re 


cello. Mr. Seligman founded this orches 
tra and his legacy in favor of the organiza 
tion was originally $17,500, but a codicil 
added a few days before his death in- 
creased the amount to the latter sum. In 


addition Mr. Seligman left to the orchestra 
his valuable collection of musical instru 
ments. Another legacy was one of $2,500 
which goes for the support of the concerts 
of the People’s Symphony Orchestra 


Richard Trunk to Be Conductor cf New 
York Arion 


The new conductor of the New York 
Arion Society will be Richard Trunk, who 
has been the director of the Munich Bur- 
ger Verein for the last ten years Mr 
Trunk Julius Lorenz, who re 
signed his post aft the close of last season 
after seventeen years’ service, with the 
promise that he would help the society to 
find the best possible man for his 
cessor. Mr. Trunk, who is one of the 
leading choral conductors in Germany, was 
engaged last week, and he will arrive in 
New York about the end of September. 


succeeds 


suc 
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| FIXING A STANDARD TONE PRODUCTION 





é 


the Standard Pitch 





| An Account of the Movement Among Vocal Authorities Leading 
to a Standardization of Voice Training, Based Upon Physio- 
logical Knowledge and Metaphysical Research, with “C”’ as 


By DR. FRANK E. MILLER 


¢ 








[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Dr. Frank E. Miller, the 
author of the accompanying article, is a specialist 
on the throat, with particular reference to the 
singing voice, and many of the foremost artists 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, including En- 
rico Caruso, constantly seek his advice. [he sub- 
ject that Dr. Miller treats here is being ex- 
panded by him into a book, “Voice Units,” soon 
to be published. ] 


INCE the hypnotization of my patient, 
Miss Graham, at the Music Teachers’ 
Convention at Columbia University, much 
space in the press has been devoted to that 
experiment and but little to the real object 


sought—that of standard voice units. In’ 


this connection | 
wish to state most 
emphatically that I 
am opposed to 
} hypnotism as a pos- 
sible means toward 
} realizing the end 
| sought, as at once 
} dangerous and use- 
7 less. 
The present form 
| of voice analysis is 
followed by almost 
| everybody. As in 
other arts, there is 
| a need of stand- 
ards in voice pro- 
M.D. duction along the 
lines of pitch, qual- 
ity of tone, resonance and range. The at- 
tainment of these standards must be ac- 
complished by the co-operation of teachers, 
singers, physicists and throat specialists. 
Of necessity such standard must be de- 
termined largely by the character of the 
apparatus involved in tone _ production. 
Hence an adequate knowledge of the struc- 
ture, functions and control, physiological 
and psychological, is a primal requisite for 
the teacher if he or she is to contribute to 
the work of standardization, or even to 
understand the basis upon which it should 
rest. In the first place, then, the physician 
or throat specialist, by reason of his 
knowledge of anatomy and _ research, 
should, as it were, lay the corner stone of 
this standard voice foundation. 


Immense progress has been made in 
anatomical research, amd in no other 
branch more than in the study of the 
throat and of the larynx, which is the 
voice-box of the human body. There has 
also been great advance in the study of 
metaphysics. It would seem that the time 
has arrived, therefore, that the results of 
modern anatomical study and the deduc- 
tions of advanced psychological research 
should be recognized in the use of that 
subtle and beautiful thing—the human 
voice. 





Frank E. Miller, 


Essentials of Artistic Singing 


Artistic singing involves complete physi- 
ological control of the voice-producing 
function, combined with entire command 
of the metaphysical resources of art. In 
order to understand what is meant by 
“physiological control of the voice-produc- 
ing function” it is necessary for us to have 
a correct understanding of the voice-pro- 
ducing mechanism and the method of con- 
trol. 

The time is rapidly coming, if not al- 
ready here, when not only singers and 
musical people, but the general public, will 
see the truth of these statements and not 
be influenced by the personality of a teacher 
alone, but by the actual knowledge which 
he possesses and knows how to impart. It 
is not enough for the teacher to be able 
to sing a correct tone; he must be able to 
show minutely in every. stage of develop- 
ment the points of study to be pursued. 

Standard tone production, then, is a sys- 
tem of voice training having for its basis 
correct principles of physical and mental 
action, the intelligent application of which 
produces results far exceeding those ob- 
tained by empirical methods heretofore em- 
ployed for the development of the speaking 
and singing voice. 

I shall describe here the vocal mechan- 
ism and give an outline of the methods 
which have been successfully used in 
training it. In the world of art great 
artists are inevitable, and nature is their 
infallible guide; therefore a system of 
training like this is unnecessary for them, 
although if some of these very singers were 
given a consciousness of certain rules 
against which no one can transgress with- 
out suffering evil consequences, their value 
might be preserved and their artistic 


Tongte: Humped (5). 


careers greatly prolonged. For those who 
have not reached the highest plane, but are 
struggling for development, the synthetic 
method is an inestimable boon. It is in 
response to the general demand for en- 
lightenment as to what is the correct 
method of tone-emission that this paper 
has been written. 

That this is needed is evidenced by the 
fact that in libraries such as the Lenox, 
the Scribner and Astor there have been 
books by no less than seventy authors who 
claim to have a special method of voice 
culture, the latest surpassing all others in 
its correctness, according to the author. 
That these vocal works are more or less 
haphazard is proved by the fact that of 
fifty thousand persons and more studying 
voice with teachers in New York, no stand- 
ard method is followed, each teacher hav- 
ing his or her own method. 


The important question, then, for throat 
specialists, physicists, teachers and singers 
is, How is tone produced by human vocal 
organs? Up to the present time it had 
been unanswered. This I attribute to the 
fact that the professionals seldom worked 
together, each one having made researches 
in his or her own line, without regard to 
important factors found by the others. 


Judging a Singer by the Chart Method 


In order to have a system then, it is 
proposed to mark the singer on the basis 
of 100 counts, and to give such points as 
range, resonance, breath control, etc., their 
due value in the sum of the whole. Be- 
fore presenting this scheme of marking, it 
will not be amiss to explain clearly what 
is understood by range, timbre, volume 
and other terms which slip so glibly from 
the tongues of persons who have no clear 
idea of what they imply. Recently the 
author of a popular book made the state- 
ment that singing “off pitch” was the only 
fault existing in singers. When  con- 
fronted with uestions of a lack of reso- 
nance, breath control, tongue, position, and 
the like, he said that “pitch” included all 
these. What ailed this man was that he 
did not know the meaning of the term 
“pitch.” 


Style includes diction and | expression. 
By it we approximate the singer’s grasp of 
the aria or song and his ability to convey 
his conception to his audience. Resonance 
is the reinforcement of song by means of 
hollow spaces, which gives quality to vocal 
sounds by their reverberation. In singing 
we distinguish between nasal and palatal 
resonance. These should be balanced, and 
when we say the resonance is not well dis- 
tributed we mean that one or the other is 
lacking or deficient in quantity. =? 

Range is the scope, extent or compass of 
the voice, and volume is its encompassing 
power. By flexibility we designate the 
voice which can execute rapid and difficult 
phrases with ease. Agility comprises the 
power to execute florid work. By breath 
control, we understand breath so managed 
as to insure good phrasing and steady sup- 
port to the tone. When we make a special 
note of the tongue we are considering its 
position, for the tongue may prove to be a 
serious obstacle to the attainment of the 
open throat and smoothly flowing tone. 
The Germans call timbre “Tone Color.” 
Timbre is the individual quality of the 
voice. 

To explain the chart (of which the fol- 
lowing is submitted as a sample), each of 
the points—personality, experience, style, 
timbre, volume, resonance—ten counts 
each; range, tongue, flexibility and agility 
—five counts each; breath control and 
pitch—ten counts each. “Voice” means 
kind of voice. We divide singers into 
three classes—first class, ninety counts or 
over; second class, between seventy-five 
and eighty; third class, below seventy-five 
counts. 

My plan of chart for marking singers 
would be as follows: 


Name: Miss Residence: New York. 


Nativity: American. Weight: 178 Ibs. 
Personality: Stout, mature, self-possessed. 

, (5) Height: 5 ft. 8 in. 
Style: Good (10). Type: Florid. 


Professional Experience: Has sung in four operas: 
coached in nine. (10) Complexion: Fair. 

Professional Singers in Family: 

ae Class: 2nd. 76 counts. 

Voice: Soprano. Range: A (flat) to C2 (10). 

_ Timbre: White (5). 

Volume: Fair (5). Resonance: No nasal: marked 
fundamental, sings way back on _ vocal 
cords (5). 

Breath control: Good: big 
diaphragmatic development (10). 

Flexibility: Ordinary (3). Agility: Lacking facil- 
ity (3). Pitch: Sharp (5). Sang habitually. 


Remarks: Has influential friends who have sent 
her abroad. $14,000 spent for instruction in 
four years. Trained with Herr F— E— 
and G— Q—. Say she has good voice but 
her training has done more harm than good. 
Herr P— H— highly recommends her. G— 
says she will have a brilliant career. 

Made upon the person who marked, an unfavor- 

able impression; quality over-rated. 

Coming to the matter of tone production 
again, we find that the muscles of the 
throat have a typical natural quality in tone 
production; upon derangement they pro- 
duce false sounds easily detected by the 
ear. Also there are three false qualities 
caused by bad tongue action, hollow tone, 
the result of grooved or lowered tongue; 
thick tone, caused by tip of tongue being 
drawn back and thickened; muffled tone, 
caused by tilting tongue upward. These 
false tongue positions usually derange 
palate action, and they, in turn, upset the 
vocal cords, causing all kinds of trouble. 

As to the question of pitch in the human 
voice, it is evident that a standard of pitch 
is as necessary here as it has been found 
absolutely essential for orchestras, to the 
end that every combination of musical in- 
struments might render music intelligently, 
with greater harmony and without discord. 
Just as the eight-foot C string regulates 
the pitch of the piano, so is the human 
voice affected if anything is wrong with 
the palato pharyngeus. Now what happens 
to the piano if anything goes wrong with 
the eight-foot C string? The piano loses 
its regulation. What happens to the human 
voice in the case of-the cleft palate? The 
fineness of overtones and partials and the 
entire feature of articulation is changed. 


[ am compelled to assume for the sake 
of simple comparisons of voice subjects, 
from the study of the palato pharyngeus 
and of the crico-thyroid muscle, that the 
only way to look practically at the voice 
question is to study it from the standpoint 
of autonomies which are controlled by the 
medulla of the spinal column, as well as in 
the brain. 


The System of -Autonomies 


I have divided the cavities of the body 
into what I call autonomies, and we will 
take, for instance, the first of the great 
autonomies beginning within from above 
the nasal-palati. These seem to be au- 
tonomies governed by the valve-like sphinc- 
ter, or fan-like muscles, such as the nos- 
trils, the slightest compression of which 
will alter the quality of our tone. This 
cavity is closed off by another fan-like or 
sphincter-like muscle, the palate. 


The second great autonomy is the oral 
cavity, governed by the three ‘great valvu- 
lar fan-like or sphincter muscles, the lips, 
tongue, soft palate and the epiglottis. In 
the action of the tongue, as seen by a chart 
painted by H. W. Merton, one can see the 
action of every vowel and consonant by 
annlying the tongue as suggested on the 
chart, and in so doing you can obtain as 
perfect a result as the instrument is capable 
of producing. 

The third great autonomy exists between 
the palate, base of tongue, epiglottis, and 
the vocal cords, or glottis, This may be 
styled the ‘““Momentic Cavity.” Here a won- 
derful mechanism exists in all the valves 
surrounding this cavity, and as I have said 
before, every valve portrays its action on 
the vocal cords, and produces that wonder- 
ful phenomena of voice production, and 
also the formation of segmentation of the 
cords, which is revealed synchronously in 
the action of each upon the vocal cords. 

Another and fourth great autonomy is 
the space between the vocal cords and the 
diaphragm, another great fan-like muscle. 
It regulates and controls in the same won- 
derful automatic way and can be governed 
in the same automatic way as mentioned, 
and, as above. we can see by certain macro- 
scopic lines that it is not necessary to go 
into the individual muscular action or in- 
nervation. 

The same principles which apply to the 
fourth autonomy apply to the fifth, or the 
space between the diaphragm and sphincter; 
and the foundational power of all between 
the diaphragm and the sphincter. It will 
require but a slight study of all these vari- 
ous automatic arrangements to determine 
exactly how the human voice should act 
under its forces, just what the care of each 
should be, and just what abuse they will 
tolerate, instead of the present arrangement 
which will require the memory of 78,000,000 
muscular actions or 15,000,000,000 nerve 
impetuses for one “Ah” of tone. 

Having explained my system of auton- 
omies, I come to a reference to the stand- 
ard pitch or _ tone. The voice of 
C-o-s-m-o-s, the hum of bees, and the 
mighty tone of Niagara seem attuned to 
about the key of F; so with the voices of 
Caruso and Melba. Their most perfect 
tones are from F to A. Therefore, in 
making our selection for a standard tone, 
it should be taken either on E or between 
that note and A, for all vocalists can at 
least try to imitate at that pitch. 


Caruso as An Example 


Assuming that singing is a definite thing 
which we all recognize, in what manner 


shall we arrive at a standard; .that is, a 
correct vocal standard. The higher the 
ideal, the better the standard. In all phases 
of this study there are some arbitrary fac- 
tors; one is that a singer must have a sing- 
ing voice. We will be equally arbitrary in 
saying that the consensus of opinion points 
to Caruso as the greatest living example 
of the singing voice. Let us take him then 
in a most noble aria, when he is under the 
inspiration of the highest ideals, as he 
sings “Cielo e Mar.” 

Here the composer of the opera has 
placed the voice and words in the best pos- 
sible position for the effects of the singer 
The voice with the word “Cielo” glides t: 
Eb. .And when the singer is exalted with 
and responsive to the magnetic thoughts of 
Heaven, his voice descends at the words 
“e Mar” with an incomparable richness anc 
fullness of tone to G, a tone slightly aboy: 
the speaking voice, produced with jus: 
enough force to stir the emotion to its 
greatest depths. In these conditions w 
find all the qualities possible for a tru 
tone, and good vowel with which to begi: 
our vocal art science standard, and at 
certain pitch for all voices to follow. 


The anatomist would characterize thi 
procedure as follows: The curved lip, th: 
open mouth, the poised chin, the arche:! 
neck and muscular abdomen. In fact, hi 
posture would present macroscopical as 
pects which would never be forgotten, an: 
which can be described on paper so defi 
nitely, that subsequently any deviatio: 
from these would indicate interference wit}; 
all that which goes to make a correct voca 
art science. 

The Importance of ‘‘C”’ 

“C” is the first note of the natural scal 
the note “Ut” of the Guidonian system, th: 
note from which pianos and organs ar 
tuned. It would be impossible to tune th 
orchestra from this note since the violi: 
has no C string. There are, therefore, two 
different tuning forks used, an A fork fo: 
orchestra and a C fork for piano an 
organ. Sometimes students are puzzle: 
why the natural scale should begin on ( 
instead of A, the first letter of the alpha 
bet. Although the origin of the letter sy 
tem is involved in some obscurity and let 
ters have been applied to musical tones 
even in the ancient Greek times, yet the an 
swer to the above may be found in the fact 
that the minor scale was more used in 
ancient times than the major, and_ th 
natural minor scale begins with A. 

And now we have discovered that “C” is 
the note of man. Why? Because thx 
voice of man responds to that note in suc! 
a manner as it responds to no other vibra 
tion. Upon what foundation do I base this 
assertion? Through the poverty of in 
strumentation, having no mechanical res: 
nators at hand, and endeavoring to solve the 
problem of a standard pitch for the pro 
duction of tone by the human voice, m 
assistant, Dr. Perrault, while playfully 
twirling a tuning fork, placed it in front 
of his mouth. TI seized the instrument an‘ 
repeated the effort, with the discovery tha 
the human mouth will give the same resu!t 
as the brass resonator, but in a mtch mori 
beautiful form. In experimentation with 
over a hundred different patients the con 
clusion was forced upon me that the human 
voice will respond to the natural key of C 
as it will to no other note. In a mal 
voice C-512 gives the desired result, and | 
the female C-1024. Different forks wer: 
found to respond more readily to different 
voices, but “C” responds to all. 


Selecting the Standard of Pitch 


Then why not take the key of “C” as 
standard pitch for tone production? | 
the sake of harmony and unison in orches 
tration, the key of A was selected as 
the desired universal pitch by which to tun 
their many and widely differing instru 
ments. Just as necessity demands a stand 
ardization for the mechanical productio! 
of tone, a correct attainment of voice p 
duction can be achieved by just suc! 
standardization. This fact merely est 
lishes a law which, though ignorant of 
basic principle, has been adopted by t! 
musical world even from the early ages 

The natural scale of C, without sharps 
flats—the most difficult of all—should 
our standard, for in it lies every diffici 
for vocal art science to overcome. In 
scale lie the two breaks, the same as in 
human voice. After playing the first tl 
notes of the scale of C on the piano 
place your thumb ready to apply to 
fourth, and in ascending the scale from 
fourth note you again prepare to aj 
your thumb to the eighth note, thus gi\ 
you two breaks in the registration of 
notes by the hand. In the majority 
vorces, male or female, high or low, 
will find that there is a necessity to mak 
great change in voice production at th 
points, yet this must be done in the sa 
position so as not to change the qual 
It marks distinctly the closing of the s 
palate against the post-pharyngeal wall. 





[Continued on page 31] 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, July 15, 1912. 


HERE, if not under the influence of 
that wide-awake Western spirit, found 

its best in this metropolis of the West, 
hicago, would a broad undenominational 
thical movement be likely to attain such 
mentum as has the Sunday Evening 
which meets in Orchestra Hall 
ughout each Winter season? The big- 
men of all creeds or anti-creeds are 
ight out and imported to address these 
st assemblages, and, true to the custom 
izes, music holds an important place in 
successful achievement of so lofty an 


il 
I 


ready the choir of the Sunday Evening 
begins to be known through the coun- 
as one of the most distinctive organiza 
ns of its kind; and well it may be, for 
distictly an organzation of picked sing 
and its entire quota of some eight) 
s is maintained on a salary list such 
vould be impossible in connection with 
movement of lesser magnitude 
\nother factor which makes possible the 
1ense audiences which pack the hall to 
fire limit an hour before the service be 
and also leaves so many solo voices 
ilable for the Sunday evening service, is 
custom prevalent in Chicago churches 
nfining the Sunday. worship to the 
ning service. Such the conditions sur 
nding a project that, for the first time, 
ns to bring the oratorio style into its 
er surroundings and gives to church 
the opportunity for adequate pres- 
ition. And how strongly contrasted 
the sporadic efforts of the average 
inteer choir of amateurs! 
he inception of the choir dated back to 
time when Clarence Dickinson was a 
er in Chicago’s musical activity. With 
bad placing of the console he had 
ntually to delegate the organ bench or 





the conductor’s stand to some one else, and, 
choosing the latter alternative, he turned 
to the baritone, Marion Green, to guide 
the destinies of the choir in its Sunday eve- 
ning appearances. 
Mr. Green’s Service 

Mr. Green was at that time and is yet, 
for that matter, a young man, and he 
proved himself also an industrious and en- 
ergetic worker. so that undér his guidance 
the efficiency of the organization developed 
apace. With the later transferal of Mr 
Dickinson to the East the sole dictatorship 
passed to Mr. Green, with the result that 
this choir is now on the high road to a 
national reputation, and is prevented from 
accepting some flattering offers for a tour 
at the end of its season only by the fact that 
many of its professional members could not 
afford to absent themselves for so long a 
time from their regular work in the city. 

kven Mr. Green has found the respon- 
sibilities of the choir a serious handicap in 
fulfilling the constantly increasing demands 


_of his concert and oratorio work, and it is 


small wonder that now, at the end of the 
season, he, too, must pass the baton over to 
a successor, in order that Marion Green, of 
the Sunday Evening Choir, may not too 
much overshadow Marion Green, of basso 
fame. Of course, this unique choir will 
£0 on in its accustomed course, but it is 
of his work in the development of this body 
of singers that we would speak at this 
time 

Adequate rehearsals mean a great deal in 
any such organization, and in spite of the 
fact that the soloists are, almost without 
exception, men of experience and reputa 
tion, the ensemble and plasticity they mani 
fest in their work indicates no little devo 
tion to the routine of rehearsing. On a 
program given shortly before the end of 
the season a notable rendition of the unac 
companied Tschaikowsky “A Legend” was 
strongly contrasted to Parker’s “Light’s 
Glittering Morn Bedecks the Sky.” the lat- 
ter with both piano and full organ accom- 
paniment judiciously built up to an effective 
climax. 

Other numbers on recent programs have 
been T. Tertius Noble’s “Souls of the 
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Righteous,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “By the 
Waters of Babylon,” the “Blest Are They 
Who Fear to Slay” from the César Franck 
Béatitudes; the Elgar “Ave Verum” and 
the eight-part “Judge Me, O God” of Men- 
delssohn. As a conductor Mr. Green is dig- 
nified almost to the point of reserve and is 
concise and direct in his indications, guided 
always by instincts which show marked mu- 
sicianship His ideas of interpretation 
manifest an attention to contrasting dra 
matic effects without undue strain or sacri- 
fice of other values. 
The Supporting Soloists 

In its supporting soloists the choir has 
been especially fortunate, with Mable Sharp 
Herdien, soprano: Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
contralto; John B. Miller, tenor, and, di- 
viding the basso parts with Mr. Green, 
Fred W. Frank, baritone. Katherine How 
ard Ward, at the organ, and Edgar A. Nel 
son, at the piano, have supplied splendid 
accompaniments, and Mrs. Ward has, in 
addition, played a twenty-minute organ re 
cital preceding the service. Do not be mis 
led by this statement into thinking this re 
cital is played while the people are gather 
ing—although that may originally have 
been the idea. Except on rare occasions 
the audience has more than filled the vast 
auditorium long before the opening number 
of this preliminary recital, and even if it 
were not necessary to come early to get a 
seat Mrs. Ward’s organ numbers would 
still be worth coming early to hear. 

What the future of the choir will be, 
under its new conductor for the coming sea- 
son, remains of course to be seen; but Mr 
Green may always point with pride to the 
organization to whose upbringing he has 
contributed so much and the people of Chi 
cago may also pride themselves upon hav 
ing in their midst so notable and excep- 
tional an example of what sacred music 
should at least strive to be 

At the last rehearsal, on the evening of 
June 27, Mr. Green was presented with a 
handsome loving cup suitably inscribed, and 
across the top a musical motto, consisting 
of the recitative which precedes the Elijah 
aria, “Lord, God of Abraham.” In his pres- 
entation remarks Elias Bredin paid fitting 








Every One of the Eighty Members of This Notable Western Choir Is a Salaried Singer of Long Tested Ability. Under Its Conductor, Marion Green, the Eminent 
Basso, the Choir Has Become as Thoroughly and Efficiently Organized as the Foremost Orchestras. 
the Others, Left to Right, Are: Rose Lutiger Gannon, Contralto; Katharine Howard Ward, Organist; Mabel Sharp Herdien, Soprano; John B. Miller, Tenor; Edgar 
A. Nelson, Pianist, and Frederick W. Frank, Assistant Bass Soloist 


Of the Insets the One in the Center Shows Mr. Green; 


tribute to the retiring conductor in the fol 
lowing words: “Mr. Green, we present this 
token to you not alone as a mark of affe 

tion—it is impossible to know you and not 
like you—but also to mark an achievement 
in choral music in this cty. We believe that 
this choir is the best in Chicago, due to your 
efforts and ability not only as a musician 
but as an executive. Therefore, we tender 
you this loving cup as a mark of our sin 

cere regard for you personally and for your 
achievements as a musician.” 

NICHOLAS DEVORE 


FOR WAGNER IN ENGLISH 


Composer’s Family Favors Giving Music 
Dramas in Vernacular 


Siegfried Wagner is the latest convert to 
the cause of opera in English, and he has 
put himself on record as being in favor of 
the presentation of many of his father’s 
music dramas in the English tongue, a 
cording to Charles Henry Meltzer, the New 
York American critic, who talked with the 
son of the composer the other day during 
a lull in rehearsals at Bayreuth. 

“My mother, like myself,” the younger 
Wagner is quoted as saying, “has always 
favored the idea of interpreting my father’s 
works in your vernacular. Your language 
would, we think, suit most of them, espe 
cially the ‘Ring,’ ‘Die Meistersinger,’ 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ and ‘Der Fliegende 
Hollander.’ It might not suit some others 
quite so well. For instance, ‘Tannhauser’ 
and ‘Lohengrin,’ which are pure operas 

“My father often spoke of his desire t 
see his works performed in the home 
tongue of every land and every peopl 
His ambition, as you know, was to replace 
the old Italian opera forms by music 
dramas. Unless his works are sung in 
your own language what can you get from 
them beyond their sound and melody?” 

So successful was the second Brahms 
Festival held recently in Wiesbaden that 
Dresden, Hamburg, Vienna and _ several 
other cities are competing for the next fes- 
tival. 
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A DAY OF SWEDISH 
SONG IN CHICAGO 


Male Choirs Hold Forth in Big 
Coliseum—Mme. Olitzka’s 
Stirring Solos 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Ch.cago, July 15, 1912. 


LARGE audience looked quite lost in 
the still larger barn of a place they 
call the Coliseum, when the yearly celebra- 
tion of Swedish singing aggregations took 
place on Saturday evening of last week. 
One wondered why all this extra space; but 
with the appearance of the chief attraction 
of the evening, Mme. Rosa Olitzka, all 
doubt was dispelled. Her voice filled the 
hall to an almost incredible degree and 
certainly no small shed could have con- 
tained the riotous applause of these vocif- 
erous Swedes without blowing off the roof 
as did so nearly the late political con- 
vention held in the same hall. Chev. 
Emanuel was announced as the conductor, 
and in spite of charging extra for a copy 
of the red-back program they failed to 1n- 
form you by an inserted slip or otherwise 
that the sudden illness of Chev. Emanuel 
had compelled the substitution of Adolph 
Rosenbecker in this capacity. 

After some orchestral and choral pre- 
luding, the latter by the combined Swedish 
male singers of Chicago, under the direc- 
tion of Joel Mossberg, Mme. Olitzka-came 
forward with the “Gerechte Gott” from 
“Rienzi” and, as an encore, added the cele- 
brated “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,’ 
from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila,” in 
exquisite French. The inflection which she 
was able to display without sacrifice of ef- 
fect or loss of clarity in enunciation was 
more than remarkable in so immense an 
auditorium. In the latter half of the pro- 
gram Mme. Olitzka gave a Meyerbeer aria 
from “Le Prophete”’ and the Habafiera 
from Bizet’s “Carmen,” again showing re- 
markable versatility in suiting her inter- 
pretations to the difficulties of the situation. 

Meanwhile there were numbers by the 
orchestra, an intermission, an address by 
the Governor of Minnesota and a Rossini 
aria for Joel Mossberg, which all looked 
very well from the rear balcony, down in 
the middle of the next block—and probably 
would have sounded so a quarter mile 
fhe work of the chorus was crisp 


nearer 
and the parts were well balanced, even the 
tenor section showing no sacrifice of qual- 
ity by running under forced draft 


Thomas Orchestra at Ravinia 


Satrrday afternoon witnessed a change 
of bill at Ravinia Park, the Thomas Or- 
chestra, under the baton of Frederick 
Stock, opening a series of sixteen nrograms 
which, as announced, will consist of 123 
compositions without repetitions—I23. 
Surely no one can complain that Ravinia 
is suffering from non-support. A more 
than liberal audience greeted Mr. Stock 
and his players at this opening concert. 
The rustic environment is ideally condu- 
cive to the proper enjoyment of orchestral 
music, provided the program is not too 
heavy for warm weather digestion. 

The opening of the program with the 
March from “Tannhauser” was a spirited 
and appropriate choice and the humor of 
the Nicolai Overture to the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” made itself manifest under 
these surroundings perhaps better than it 
would have under any other. Then there 
was a Glazounow “Carnival Overture” and, 
of course, the Largo from the “New World 
Symphony.” which Dvorak is said to have 
written originally as a scherso. In this 
day, when organists are complaining about 
having to borrow from the orchestra in so 
many orchestral transcriptions, the orches 
tra itself seems to find its literature in 
adequate, and catching the fever it is also 
transplanting from various other forms 
into its own répertoire. In this instance it 
was the impassioned “Adagio Pathétique” 
of the late Benj. Godard, and perhaps it 
was more nearly presented as the composer 
desired by combining various resources of 
the orchestra than as originally conceived 
for violin solo. Few fiddlers have a how 
arm adequate for so sustained an effort as 
is really required by this number in its 
original garb. Mr. Stock played with dis 
cretion, as is his wont, and the tone qual 
ity with which his orchestra supported him 
greatly heightened the effect. There was 
also as an added number not announced 
on the program one of the Massenet Al- 





LEADING LIGHTS OF BOSTON OPERA IN LONDON 








From Left to Right: 





Joseph Urban, the New Stage Manager; Edward Lankow, 


the Basso, and André Caplet, the Conductor, All of the Boston Opera Com- 


pany 


ONDON, July 6—Edward Lankow, the 
basso of the Boston Opera Company, 
with André Caplet, the conductor, and 
Joseph Urban, regisseur and scenic painter 
of the Royal Opera of Vienna, who has 
just been engaged for the Boston Opera 
House for the coming season, have been 
enjoying many little trips about London 
recently. Not the least interesting of these 
meetings took place on the day this snap- 
shot was taken at the home of Landon 
Ronald, one of London’s musical celebri- 
ties. The visit to Mr. Ronald’s home fol- 
lowed what Mr. Lankow was pleased to 
call a “lobster challenge” at Scott’s Res- 
taurant in Piccadilly, in which M. Caplet 


succeeded in winning a wager by eating an 
extraordinary amount of this delicacy. 
Mr. Lankow has just returned from Bir- 
mingham, where he gave a recital with 
marked success. He was enthusiastically 
praised by the Birmingham critics. Mr. 
Lankow plans to leave soon for Sweden. 
where he will give a series of song recitals, 
including a program made up exclusively 
of Swedish songs. oa 


30ston, July 11—Joseph Urban, the new 
stage director of the Boston Opera House, 
arrived in this city from Europe yester- 
day and immediately began work on his 
plans for next season. O. D. 





satian Séenes, probably (and if so, appro- 
priately), “Unter den Linden.” 

During the balance of this week there is 
to be a rich culling of the airier numbers 
in the Stock-Thomas répertoire, in which 
one finds Elgar, MacDowell, Grieg and 
Saint-Saéns suites, numbers by Nicodé, 
Charbrier, Svendsen, Borowski, Liadow, 
Herbert, Smetana, Debussy, Dvorak and 
plenty more of the same kind. The pro- 
grams will also be still further enlivened 
by occasional solos by the different mem- 
bers of the orchestra and by still other 
hyphenated transcriptions from various 
sources. 


Operatic Favorites to Follow 


After two weeks of Mr. Stock’s orches- 
tral concerts there is to be a number of 
acts from favorite operas, to be given by 
an opera troupe variously announced as 
made up of Jane Abercombie, Edna Darch, 
Frances Ingram, Henri Baron, Hugh An- 
derson and George Ira Everett. Among 
the operas to be represented by an act each 
are “Butterfly.” “Tosca,” “Bohéme,” 
“Aida,” “Faust,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
“Trovatore.” “Lohengrin,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Martha,” “Traviata,” “Pagliacci,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and the whole of “The 
Secret of Suzanne.” 

The success of last year’s experiment of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, as re- 
gards the use of native singers in the 
chorus, proved so unusual that there are to 
be but few vacancies at the beginning of 
the coming season’s work. Chev. Emanuel, 
who has charge of the instruction class 
conducted by the management, will begin 
the work of recruiting these few choristers 
from the deluge of applications which will 
nrobablv be swamping him during the com- 
ing week. The announcement of the opera 
company offers the opportunity for gaining 
practical experience, besides a weekly 
stipend of some eighteen dollars. 

The first of the series of Summer night 
concerts on the West Side in the Warren 
\venue Congregational Church. under the 
direction of - E. Watt. took place on 
Thursday evening of last week, with a pro- 
gram presented by Mrs. Frank Farnum, 
soprano; Louise Cozad, pianist, and Lem- 
uel W. Kilby, baritone, with Alice R 
Deal as accompanist. The numbers were 
well selected, the pianist offering an initial 
eroun consisting of a Sgambati Gavotte, 
Sinding’s “Coquetterie” and Moszkowski’s 
“Caprice Espagnol,” and two later groups 
devoted to Chopin and Brahms. Mrs. Far- 


num gave a Leoncavallo aria from Pa- 
gliacci and a miscellaneous group, besides 
two duets with Mr. Kilby. 

Harold Henry gave his last pupils’ re- 
cital at his studios in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing last Friday evening. Wilda Rundquist 
assisted him in playing the Beethoven- 
Saint-Saéns Variations for two pianos and 
an excellent group by Clara Rubeyv con- 
sisted of a Brahms intermezzo, a Chopin 
Fantasie, Dohnanyi’s Rhapsody, the 
Strauss-Tausig Waltz Caprice and Sind- 
ing’s “War Rhapsody.” 

A Thursday afternoon recital at the 
Cosmopolitan School presented an_at- 
tractive program by Lucia Smith, soprano 
at the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Evanston, whoris a pupil of Lucille Steven- 
son. Excellent support was given by Kath- 
erine Stevenson at the piano. 

One of the sopranos from the Mac- 
Burney Studio, Edyth Carver, has gone to 
Pontiac. Ill., for a two weeks’ engagement 
at the Summer Chautauqua Assembly held 
there annually. 

Word is received of the remarkable suc 
cess achieved by Mme. Olitzka and her ac- 
companist, Leo Bloom, at their appearance 
on July 4 before a large audience at the 
Cumberland (Md.) festival. 

Appearing before Southern Chautauquas 
to audiences totaling more than a hundred 
thousand, Mr. and Mrs. James G. MacDer- 
mid are having a hot and happy time. The 
latest word came from Fort Worth and 
Guthrie. Their joint appearances have 
been enthusiastically received. 

NICHOLAS DEVORE. 





Appearances ffor Chicago 


Pianist 


London 


Cuicaco, July 15.—Announcement has 
just been made by the Redpath Bureau of 
the engaging of the Chicago pianist. The- 
odora Sturkow-Ryder. for a tour during 
October with Edmond Warnery Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder will also appear on ten 
programs with Will Levington Comfort 
later in the Winter. She is just now clos- 
ing an unusually long season and will sail 
on July 24 on the Neckar of the North 
German Llovd for a short London season. 
during which she is to appear at one of 
the Summer concerts under Sir Henry 
Wood. After a short Continental tour, 
during which she appears with several or- 
chestras, she will return by the Cedric sail- 
ing from Liverpool on September 109. 
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CLUBWOMEN HEAR =| 
NOTABLE CONCERTS 


Music Programs Prominent in 
General Federation Convention 
in San Francisco 


San Francisco, July 8—The musical 
programs that have held such a prominent 
place in the proceedings of the recent con 
vention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs were continued through 
last week with the same success as during 
the opening week. At one of the closing 
meetings Alexander Heinemann sang to a 
big audience that was charmed with th: 
group of songs delivered by the great liede) 
singer. Besides several songs familiar o1 
his concert programs he gave the Prologu: 
from “Pagliacci.” Frederick Maurer pr« 
sided at the piano. 

An interesting concert was given for th: 
club women at the Greek Theater at Berk 
eley on Tuesday afternoon. Paul Stein 
dorff, choragus of the University, and ai 
orchestra of fifty under his direction, gay: 
a delightful program to about four thou 
sand seated in the open-air theater. 

The orchestra numbers were Overtur: 


“Oberon”; “Spanish Suite,” Lacombe; In 
troduction to Third Act of “Lohengrin’ 
and “Slav March,” Tschaikowsky. Th 
women’s chorus of the California Clu! 
Wednesday Morning Club and Treble Cle! 
Club took part in the “Blue Danube” Walt 
Strauss-Spicker. Fannie Bailey. gave a so 
prano solo, “Endymion,” by Liza Lehmann 

A quartet consisting of Mrs. Benjamii 
Stich, Mrs. J. C. Brickell, Robert Battiso: 
and T. Pearson appeared on one occasio1 
to sing the quartet, “In May Time,” by Os, 
car Weil, a resident composer. On th 
same evening Eleanor Mart Joseph gay 
two pleasing songs, “Hallelujah,” Ferdinan 
Hummel, and “Des Ailes,” Charles René 

Mrs. Flora Howell Bruner, Mrs. La 
rence Rath and Mrs. Pearl Hossack Whit 
comb comprised a trio that sang on Tu 
day night. The group of songs include 
“White Butterfly,” Denza; “Ashes 
Roses,’ Woodman, and “Isle of Nid-Nod 
Marzo. The soloist was Aldanita Wol! 
skill, who gave as one of her offerings 
song by H. B. Pasmore, the local co: 
poser, “Where Cowslips Grow.” Fran 
Buckland accompanied the singers. 

At one of the meetings Mrs. De | 
Magee, accompanied by Frank Moss, 

a most satisfactory rendition of some |: 
dian songs of Cadman and Carlos Tr 
besides Sidney Homer’s “Requiem.” 

The closing night was the occasion 
the appearance of two singers—Ray 
Valle and Luther Brusie Marchant. 
del Valle sang French songs by mod 
composers and songs by Cadman and \\ 
ley. Mr. Marchant was heard in song: 
Schumann, Cowen, Messager and a 
from the Old English. Clara Lowen 
accompanied both soloists. 

The recently organized Kruger Club 
successfully launched on the occasion oi 
first public concert last Saturday ever 
\t the Red Room of the Fairmont Hot 
large and discriminating audience fo 
enjoyment in a _ tastefully arranged 
eram performed by eight young piani 
Myrtle Claire Donelly, Flora Gabriel, M 
Riesener, Eva Mehegan, Anita John, M 
Fischer, Mabel Filmer and Violet Fens 

The club includes in its active mem! 
ship about twenty-four pianists, pupils 
George Kruger. the concert pianist and 
structor; monthly meetings will be | 
and there will be two public recitals a 
The officers of the club, all talented 
sicians, are Audrey Beer, president; Vi 
Grant, first vice-president; Flora Gabhr 
second vice-president; Mabel Filmer, 
responding secretary; Mary Fischer, fin 
cial secretarv, and Mrs. Peter Croop, tr: 
urer. Mr. Kruger is director. 

The members, besides those giving 
program on Saturday evening. are: Do! 
Fennel, Helen Hall, Lorraine Jordan, I! 
ence Mason, Romana Mulqueen, J] 
Obernesser, Eva Salter, Mabel Wos 
Chester Butler, Albion Jordan, Benjat 
Moore, Howard Padgett and Edgar R 
held. et 


Germaine Schnitzer with Thomas ( 
chestra 


Germaine Schnitzer’s engagements 
her forthcoming American tour include t ~— 
appearances with the Theodore Thor 
Orchestra of Chicago, in addition t 
appearance as soloist with the New \ J Y 
Philharmonic Society and the Cincint Us 
Symphony. The dates with the Chi 
organization are April 4 and 5, 1913 
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PHILADELPHIA RILED 
BY STOKOWSKI RUMOR 


Denial of Charge That Conauctor 
Closed Orchestra Contract 
in January 


PHILADELPHIA, July 10.—Musical people 
n Philadelphia are somewhat aroused over 
rumor said to be circulating in Cincinnati 
1e purpose of which is to make Stokow- 
ki’s numerous friends there think that he 
as indifferent to their support. The state- 
ent is that as early as last January Mr. 
tokowski signed a contract with the Phila- 
elphia Orchestra, not only for the season 
f 1913-1914, but for the coming season as 
vell. This is 
iew of the fact, known to persons here 

the musical world, that Mr. Stokowski’s 


regarded as ludicrous in 


ame never came before the Philadelphia 


irchestra mangement until the Spring. 


hen, among other names, his was submit- 
d as regarded a possible successor to Mr. 
‘ohlig for the season of 1913-1914, 
was generally known toward the close of 
ie Philadelphia season in April that Mr. 
‘ohlig was not likely to return, and since, 
fact, it had been stated to the Philadel- 
hia management that his contract would 
t be renewed after it ran out in April, 
13. 
It happened that when Mr. Stokowski's 
ime was presented it was explained to 
s supporters that the Philadelphia Or- 
iestra could not deal with him in any 
ay unless he secured the release which 
ey had been notified that he had asked 
_ It was not until he did get his release, 
d, in fact, until after he had left Cin- 
nnati and was in New York, that the 
ntract with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
the season of I913-I914 was signed, 
which happened just one day in advance 
f his sailing for Europe. When Pohlig’s 
signation brought up the question of an 
l interim conductor for the coming season 
Stokowski was reached by cable and he 
ereed to give up his year abroad and to 
me immediately to Philadelphia. 
[In January no one in Philadelphia had 
more idea that Stokowski would suc- 
ed Pohlig this year, or even next year, 
n they had that Arthur Nikisch would 
the conductor of the orchestra. The 
only person who had been discussed in 
musical circles, in view of what was be- 
ed to be Pohlig’s inevitable retirement, 
is Max Fiedler. Such a discussion, how- 
ever, was without any authority from the 
iladelphia Orchestra directors, who did 
start in to arrange for Mr. Pohlig’s 
‘essor until their way was clear to 


since 


lhe orchestra mangement announces that 
subscriptions for next season are $6,000 
ad of what they were at this time last 
ir. “Pop” concerts are to be an im- 
tant feature of the season’s work. 
Ir. Stokowski, who is spending the Sum- 
in Munich, has already sketched out 
rteen programs with the brilliant list of 
ists who have been secured for his 
r, including two Wagner programs, one 
haikowsky program, seven miscellaneous 
grams without soloists, with one request 
ram finishing up the season. In the 
ter of novelties he is getting in touch 
h the composers and publishers in Eu- 
e, and has already made out a list of 
resting numbers from which he will 
‘tt those most suitable for making up 
balanced programs representing all the 
ols of modern composers. 


he list, some of which will be heard 
ng the coming season, includes: Sibe- 
Symphony, No. 2; Stanford, “Irish 


phony; Martucci, Symphony, No. 2; 
ard Strauss, “Alpensymphonie”; Haus- 
new Symphony; Enesco, new Sym- 
Gluck, Suite No. 1; Lulli, Suite; 
litow Iwanow, “Equisse Caucasienne” ; 
uss, “Salometanz”: Rachmaninoff, “Die 
ninsel” ; Sibelius, “Valse Triste”; Jarn- 
“Praeludium”; three Nocturnes by 
“Tberia,” by Debussy; Busoni, 
(Chinese Suite); Delius, “In 
Garden”; Wallace, “Francois 
| oeffler, 


“La Vilanelle du Di- 
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immer 
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Stokowski is also hopeful of choral 
eration, and in every way intends to 
= his work with the orchestra part of 
igher musical life of the city more 
ughly than has ever been done before. 
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SCENE AT ALBERT HALL, LONDON, WHEN CLARA BUTT SANG TO 8,000 HEARERS 
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Mme. Butt’s Recent Recital with Kennerley Rumford at Albert Hall Was Made the Occasion of a Remarkable Demon- 
stration of London’s Admiration—Mme. Butt’s Position on the Platform Is Indicated by a Circle 


[_ONDON, July 6—In an interview fol 
\lbert Hall 


with Kennerley Rumford, Mme. Clara Butt, 


lowing her recent recital 
with shining eyes and radiant face, declared 
that during her whole career she had never 
\lbert Hall, 


filled to its seating capacity of 6,000 per 


had such a reception. Royal 


sons, with 2,000 others standing, seldom has 


presented a more remarkable scene It 
was an afternoon concert, and the boxes 
and stalls were filled with the aristocracy 


of the United Kingdom 

Mme. Butt looked 
than ever as she stood at the front of the 
platform, 


taller and handsomet 


immense smiling and bowing 


again and again to the thousands of cheer 
ing men and women, whose applause kept 
her from beginning. It was in the center 
of a silence, which had quite an uncanny 
effect after the uproar, that her voice soared 
up through the stillness on the first. bars 
of Beethoven’s soul-stirring “In questa 
tomba.” There were five songs in Mme 
Butt’s first group—Gluck’s “Divinités du 
Styx,” Brahms’s “In stiller Nacht,” Bee- 
thoven’s “In questa tomba” and Schubert’s 
“Der Tod und das Madchen” and 
Erlkonig,” and between each the applause 
was renewed with, if possible, increased 
fervor. 

But perhaps the most remarkable effect 
of the afternoon was produced by Mme. 
Butt’s inspired rendering of bide with 
Me.” How often she has sung that song 
in different parts of the world it would 
be hard to say, but never can it have held 
an audience more spellbound than on this 
occasion. From the time the opening lines 
floated up into the vast dome until the final 
words faded and died the throng remained 
rigid, its gaze centered upon the hypnoti 
singer 

So it went on throughout the afternoon, 
Kennerley Rumford being also accorded a 
remarkable reception each time he appeared. 
When at last the concert came to an end, 


for there were no less than twenty en- 


cores, seven gigantic trophies and baskets 
of flowers had been handed up on to the 
platform amid fresh outbursts of enthu 
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siasm. The greatest difficulty was experi 
enced in inducing the people to disperse, 
and finally they massed about the entrance 
through which Mme. Butt was expected to 
out. Mme. Butt and her husband 
made a brave attempt to escape through a 
door on the opposite side of the building, 
but the moment they appeared the news 
spread, and in a few moments their car 
was closely hemmed in by the cheering 
crowd London has seldom witnessed a 
more remarkable demonstration. 

Mme. Butt and Mr. Rumford appeared 
at the concerts of the Triennial Handel Fes 
tival, at the Crystal Palace, on June 22, 
25, 27 and 20, and after filling engagements 
at private concerts given by the Duchess 
of Norfolk and other members of the aris 
tocracy left London for their Summer holi 
day. In September they will take part in 
the Birmingham Musical Festival and fill 
other engagements in Liverpool, Bristol, 
Edinboro, Sheffield, Brighton and Bourne- 
mouth. At the end of October they begin 
a Continental tour, singing in Berlin, Paris, 
Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Prague, Leipsic, Co- 
logne, Hamburg, St. Petersburg and Mos 
cow, returning to England in December to 
give a farewell concert before sailing for 
America. 


pass 


NEW MUSIC SCHOOL HEAD 


Carl V. Lachmund Disposes of His New 
York Conservatory 


Carl V. Lachmund, the pianist, teacher 
and composer, last week sold his New York 
conservatory to Lewis J. Hubbard Mr. 
Lachmund left this week for Portland, O., 
where he will take up his work for the 
future. His departure from New York's 
musical circles will be regretted by his nu 
merous friends, among them the club “The 
Bohemians,” of which he is a member. and 
in the activities of which he has always 
taken a lively interest. 

His successor at the conservatory, Mr 
Hubbard, is a pianist from the South, where 
he has been at the head of a conservatory 
Mr. Ilubbard studied in Cologne, Germany, 


then at the Hoch Schule in Berlin, and 
later with Scharwenka. He also studied 
with Liszt and went abroad for this pur 
pose at the same time Mr. Lachmund 


studied with the master. [He will carry on 
the work at the conservatory, which Mr 
Lachmund established so firmly, under the 
same name, the Lachmund Conservatory of 


Music. 
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Music Study Under Ideal Conditions 


with the guidance of instructors of international renown, in 
constant inspiration 


The Von Ende Music School 


IXvery member of the faculty is recognized as an authority in 
his or her particular branch of music. 
are Sigismund Stojowski, David Bispham, Ludwig Hess, Anton 
y Rowe Shelley, Herwegh von Ende, 
Albert Ross Parsons, Adrienne Remenyi and others. 
catalog, mailed free, gives rates of instruction and complete 
information regarding the many advantages of this school. 
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VOLPE PLAYS FOUR 
AMERICAN WORKS 


Central Park Audiences Applaud 
Compostions by Humiston, 
Edwards and Volpe 


Arnold Volpe showed musical patriotism 
last week in his daily concerts in the Mall 
at Central Park, New York, by program- 
ming works of three American composers 
in his list of numbers for Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings. Two of these offerings 
were by none other than Mr. Volpe him- 
self, who attracted great interest on 
Wednesday night in his dual capacity of 
conductor and composer. The first of the 





Volpe compositions, both of which were, 


written some years ago, was a Romance, 
“The Avowal,” which proved keenly en- 
joyable as a work of a highly melodious 
nature. This was followed by a “valse 
Brillante,” which is a fluent piece of writ- 
ing. The audience was so charmed by the 
graceful phrases of this composition that 
the applause called the composer back to 
the conductor’s stand for an encore, and 
Mr. Volpe satisfied the clamorous crowd 
with a repetition of the Romance. 

This concert introduced a novelty to 
Central Park audiences in the assistance 
of a woman as a vocal soloist. This addi- 
tion to the regular program was Sophie 
Brandt, who was remembered by the audi- 
ence for her work as a light opera singer 
in “A Waltz Dream” and “Hans _ the 
Flute Player.” As Mr. Volpe led Miss 
3randt to the front of the platform the 
auditors who had been sitting at the distant 
edges of the Mall crowded around the 
space in front of the bandstand. Miss 
Brandt sang Santuzza’s Aria from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and so heartily was she 
applauded by the audience and the orches- 
tra men that she finally repeated the last 
few measures of the aria as an encore. 

The serious musical taste of the audience 
was shown by the fact that the applause 
for the playing of Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture was far more emphatic than that 
which greeted such numbers as the two 


intermezzos from “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna.” The audience also manifested real 
delight in Mr. Volpe’s interpretation of the 
slow movement and the Finale of the 
Tschaikowsky Fifth Symphony. 











Snapshot of Conductor Volpe in Cen- 
tral Park 


Conductor Volpe’s program on Thursday 
evening contained many works not ordi- 
narily associated with the park concerts. 
Mr. Volpe again aided the cause of Ameri- 
can music by bringing two more American 
works of merit to the notice of the public. 
On this occasion W. H. Humiston’s “A 
Southern Fantasy” and Julian Edwards’s 
Prelude to “King René’s Daughter” were 
played. Neither was heard in New York 
for the first time, the former having ap- 
peared on a People’s Symphony program 
some five or six years ago and the latter 
having been played by Mr. Volpe and his 
men last Summer. 

Mr. Humiston’s work is a _ picturesque 
rhapsody in negro style, built on free, mod- 
ern lines; the thematic material is strong 
and original and is handled with great 
skill. The orchestration is always appro- 
priate and the setting of the various themes 


shows the composer to be an appreciator 
of the subtle quality of color. The number 
was well played and it was applauded with 
enthusiasm. 

The Prelude of Mr. Edwards, whose 
name is better known to Americans as a 
light opera composer, is ingratiating music, 
leaning strongly, however, on ‘Teutonic 
principles in its scheme and manner. After 
the number Mr. Volpe gave the audience 
an example of the composer’s lighter work 
by playing as an encore the march, “My 
Own United States,” from “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home.” 

The other numbers were Saint-Saéns’s 
rarely heard march, “Orient and Occident,” 
Cherubini’s “Anacreon” Overture, a Fanta- 
sie or “Rigoletto,” Strauss’s “Artist’s Life” 
Waltz, the Overture to “Orpheus,” two 
Hungarian Dances of Brahms, and the 
“Fete Bohéme,” from Massenet’s “Scénes 
Pittoresques.” Concertmaster Gregor Skol- 
nik, who has in the short time which he 
has been with Mr. Volpe’s excellent orga- 
nization won his way into the favor of the 
park audiences, played Hubay’s “Hejre 
Kati” with admirable tonal quality and a 
splendid technic, and was so applauded that 
he repeated the Allegro of the composition 
as an extra, to the delight of the audience. 





GALSTON’S AMERICAN DEBUT 





Orchestral and Recital Appearances Ar- 
ranged for Munich Pianist 


Gottfried Galston, the Munich pianist, 
will make his first orchestral appearance 
in America with the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, on November 15 and 16, and his 
‘first appearances with orchestra in New 
York, on December 1 and 6, with the New 
York Symphony, under Walter Damrosch. 
Mr. Galston will make these orchestral ap- 
pearances in response to the urgent requests 
of many of his admirers, although he pre- 
fers to appear in recital work. For 
that reason he will make his practical début 
in America in recital at New York, on No- 
vember 2. This recital will take place in 
A£olian Hall, being the first concert to be 
given in this new temple of music. 

Prior to this appearance, however, Mr. 
Galston will fill a number of engagements 
at important mid-Western schools, the idea 
originating with Prof. C. W. Morrison, at 
Oberlin, who requested Manger M. H. Han- 
son to invite Mr. Galston to go to Oberlin 
first of all. 


CONSTANTINO DISBANDS 


RIS OPERA COMPANY 


Accident to Gravina Changes Tenor’s 


Plans—Strong Attractions Booked 


for New Orleans 

New Or.eans, July 12.—Florencio Con 
stantino leaves to-night for New York 
From this it may be learned that the basso 
Gravina, whom he accidentally wounded, i 
much improved, as the tenor had resolve: 
not to leave this city until he was full) 
assured of Gravina’s recovery. Some te: 
days ago Constantino, finding himself to 
unnerved by the unfortunate accident t 
continue his operatic plans; decided to can 
cel his engagements in Costa Rica an 
Guatemala and to disband his opera com 
pany. The artists parted with the friend 
liest feelings toward Constantino, and it i 
said many have written him letters of dee 
appreciation of his kindness. 

The Philharmonic Society announces it 
series of concerts as follows: December - 
Efrem Zimbalist; February 17, Kneis 
Quartet; March 3, Leopold Godowsky, an 
March 31, Elena Gerhardt. There will | 
given a fifth concert, the attraction f: 
which is not yet decided upon. The r 
duction of the annual dues from five dol 
lars for three concerts to three dollars fo 
four or more concerts has met with gen 
eral approval, as shown by the membershi 
which numbers more than. fourteen hu 
dred. 

One of the most progressive clubs in Loui: 
iana is the Symphony Club of Lake Charle 
This organization, composed entirely 
women, presents from October to May 
series of programs of the highest qualit 
The following are its officers: Maude Rei 
president; Mrs. Edwin L. Stubbs, first vic 
president; Mrs. Robert Leake, second vic: 
president; Mrs. L. M. Jones, recording se 
retary; Katherine Channelle, correspondin; 
secretary; Mrs. S. A. Carroll, treasur: 
The active members are: Mesdames ( 
Beatty, W. Broussard, S. A. Carroll, |! 
Von Phul, A. T. Caldwell, W. R. Jorda 
L. M. Jones, M. A. Kaiser, R. Leake, | 
Wasey, J. W. Price, C. Reiser, J. S. Smit 
K. L. Stubbs, E. Thorp, H. P. Wall, E 
Wrong, H. P. Fort, A. Gayle, A. | 
Wachen, M. J. Muller, and Misses 
Jessen, K. Krebs, M. Locke, E. MacLe 
H. Williamson, .A. Summerall, K. Cha: 
nelle, N. Batte, N. Reid and F. Warlick 














MME. CHARLES CAHIER 


Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio, 
October, November and December. For 
Terms and Available Dates, address 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 


has Triumphed: 


LA FAVORITA 
CARMEN 
DJAMILEH 

LES TROYENS 
HERODIADE 
WERTHER 
HAMLET 

LA PROPHETE 
ORPHEE 

FRA DIAVOLO 
AIDA 

IL TROVATORE 
RIENZI 
LOHENGRIN 


TRISTAN UND ISOLDE 
GOTTERDAEMERUNG 


RHEINGOLD 
SIEGFRIED 
WALKUERE 
PIQUE DAME 
TITUS 


ZIGEUNERBARON 


Some of the Operas in 
which Madame Cahier 


SAMSON & DALILA 


No announcement has created more genuine interest than the 
forthcoming return to America, after years of 
phenomenal success in Germany, of 


Mme. CHARLES CAHIER 


The American Contralto 


Imperial and Royal Court Opera—Vienna 
Royal Bavarian Prince Regent Theatre—Munich 
Metropolitan Opera House—New York 





By Munich’s Foremost Critic 








“Her Azucena seems a 


result of this wonderful 


Azucena.” 





real Gypsy. 
artistic versatility! As Brangaene, a living Greek relief, 
full of tender devotion and sweet melancholy. As Azucena, 
the living horror, that cold, breath-taking horror! Again, 
in the last act, the dreamy tenderness of the aria ‘Back to 
the Mountains’—the woeful longing for home in which the 


most depraved becomes a child again. Endless ovations 


of the house—a house sold out at double prices—were the 


performance by the ‘only’ 


What 


and calls at the end of the performance from all sections | 
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Dear MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Certainly a composer does not have to 
.e provided with soul-transporting creative 
faculties to focus attention upon himself in 
this blessed age of ours. There’s Peter 
\lascagni, for instance, who has become al- 
nost as famous for not producing anything 
vorth while as he has for having written 
the “Intermezzo.” But I have no doubt 
whatsoever that the process of creating op- 
eras that are to be failures becomes a little 
tiresome now and then and _ something 
stimulating becomes necessary. That seems 
to have been Mascagni’s frame of mind of 
late, so here he goes on a merry little jour- 
ney of elopement with some unnamed 
chorus girl while his infuriated spouse 
seeks madly to carve him with a knife and 
then tries to overhaul the couple in her 
touring car. The New York dailies became 
really quite wrought up over the whole af- 
fair last week and devoted more space to 
it than they have to Mascagni’s musical 
output in many a moon. The usual denial 
was interposed, of course, in the assertion 
that the composer hadn't really broken 
home ties in a naughty, naughty way, but 
had only gone to Paris so as to find a quiet 
spot to work on his latest opera. 

Paris is such a tranquil and idyllic spot 
to work in, as we all know! Besides, what 
more natural than Paris as the birthplace 
of an opera to be called “Parisina” ? 

c=: 

[he best part of the elopement story is 
that it follows so fast upon the heels of the 
tale you gave out recently about Mascagni’s 
consultation with an English phrenologist 
who told the composer that, judging by the 
bumps on his head he would be eternally 
faithful to his wife. Mascagni seems to 
have taken it all quite seriously and he 
made haste to send the news home, adding 
that the man was a scientist of great 
powers and practically infallible in his 
prophecies. 

[ wonder just how that phrenologist is 
feeling about it now and whether the com- 
poser will ever again have faith in the 

imps nature grew on his head. 

* * * 

It goes without saying that the amorous 
escapade gave the papers a chance to show 
all they knew about the circumstances sur- 
rounding the origin of “Cavalleria.” The 
American relates that Mrs. Mascagni urged 
her husband to enter the Sonzogno com 
petition and when he demurred, because 
| opera Was in only one act (whereas a 
vo-act work was desired) he wrote the In- 
termezzo at her instigation. When he had 
tinished the music, it appears, he read it 

er, became disgusted and threw it into 

fireplace. The couple were impecunious 
n those days and the grate was innocent 

{ either coal, wood, or gas logs. Alas for 

the woes of the poor! There was nothing 
rewith to burn the Intermezzo. . Mrs 
cagni fished it out, thus dooming it to 
horrible fate of being encored every 
it is played. 
» if you feel like uttering profane 
iments the next time you hear it re- 
iber that if Mascagni had been rich it 
ldn’t have happened. 

* *k * 

ell, I wonder what Oscar Hammerstein 
‘ing to do, anyway! A week ago you 
me that he is going to build another 
se in New York and by last Sunday’s 
rs I see that he promised the Lon- 
rs, in one of his famous curtain 
ches, that he would go ahead and give 
1 another season. I have found out by 
rience that it’s rash to go ahead on 
spur of the moment and build up elab- 
e theories on the outcome of Oscar’s 
len and impulsive proclamations of the 
gs he may or may not do. This time 
sit back and wait for something more 
lite to materialize. 


| notice that Henry T. Finck is eager to 
have Oscar back in the New York field 
again, since he deems that “the Metropol- 
itan needs a new shaking up, particularly 
of its indisposition, to live up to tradition 
in engaging the greatest of living sngers, 
no matter at what cost.” That’s all very 
well and good, but what of Hammerstein 
after the Metropolitan has had its shaking 
up? Is he to pack up his grip and move 
out again? The “shaking-up”’ theory is a 
edod one, though, and I believe all opera 
houses ought to have such a thing on gen- 
eral principles every five or six years, not 
only as regards engaging the best singers 
but for evervthing else in the bargain. But 
who are the particular singers that Mr. 
l‘inck refers to whom the Metropolitan re- 
fused to engage on account of their cost? 
Be it understood I do not ask this question 
quite seriously and not at all in a spirit of 
irony. a 

[ seem to have a staunch friend in Rich- 
ard Capell of the London Daily Mail, who 
a few weeks ago, as you may recollect, ap- 
pealed to me to make public some facts 
about the choral prize singing in Paris that 
he considered too highly spiced for Lon- 
don consumption. I was only too happy to 
lend Mr. Capell my aid and now he has 
sought to turn the tables by helping me in 
my search for something vital to muse upon 
at a time of the year when everything mu- 
sical in this part of the world slumbers and 
does not care to be disturbed. 

Mr. Capell writes me about Zandonai’s 
overa, “Conchita,” which they have just 
done at Covent. Garden. He encloses a 
copy of what he wrote about the opera and 
surmises in his letter that “as regards 
‘Conchita’ New York is still in outer dark- 
ness.” Yes, my good friend Capell, out- 
side of a large colored picture of the her- 
oine which has been standing in the win- 
dow of the Ricordi music store until | have 
hecome tired of looking at it, we are still 
in a nebulous way about the work. More- 
over, if it is what your criticism tells me, 
| for one, shall be content to remain so— 
particularly if, as you say, the music is 
devoid of talent. And yet several very 
capable musicians of my acquaintance have 
assured me that the score bears the evi- 
dence of much talent. 

Consequently I suppose the only thing 
left for me to do is the good old practice 
of taking a few hours off and deciding for 


myself. a ee 


[ was amused by the interview you re- 
produced from the Tribune last week in 
which the basso, Eugene Cowles, discourses 
upon the musical humor of Sullivan. 
Speaking of the sailors’ trio in “Pinafore” 
Mr. Cowles observes that it is “written as 
a fugue” and that the music is so made 
that “one man is always behind the others, 
which seems accidental, and yet is, of 
course, absolutely arranged in that manner. 
In this way the one man is still singing 
when the rest are through, and in spite of 
that fact there is never a single discord. 
The ingenuity of such musicianship is mar- 
velous.” 

Come, come, dear Mr. Cowles, it isn’t 
really half as wonderful as all that. The 
trio isn’t “written as a fugue” at all. The 
one voice coming in “always behind the 
others” is only a simple little device we 
call imitation. It really isn’t startling once 
you've heard it a few times, nor is it very 
hard to write. But the trio certainly is not 
“written in fugue form,” as you say—a 
fugue, you must know, is a more compli- 
cated affair. If this trio were a fugue 
comic opera audiences probably wouldn't 
enjoy half as much as they do. I fully 
agree that Sullivan’s musicianship was in- 
enious. But assuredly there was nothing 
“marvelous” about it in this particular case 
| am rather surprised that it should so have 
startled the composer of thirty-nine songs. 


I see that your pages have had some 
sound matter of late in reference to the 
necessity of American composers deriving 
their strength from the people rather than 
through emulation of the princes of music 
of the past. In this connection I saw some- 
thing the other day which struck me as apt, 
although it was said a good while before 
\merican music, or even America for that 
matter, was thought of. 

It was the saying of the Chinese sage 
\lencius (as Confucius’s name in the true 
language of the laundry is Kong Fu Tsi, | 
presume that the name of the present sage 
as spelled in the familiar code would be 
something like Men Tsi), as follows: “He 
who receives his investiture from the Em- 
peror becomes a Prince; he who receives 
it from a Prince becomes a Lord: he who 
receives it from the common people be- 
comes the Emperor.” 

In short, you can win some distinction 
as a composer by making yourself a worthy 
disciple of some one of your great prede- 
cessors, but only by voicing the spirit of 
the whole people can you become a great 
composer. 

But what is the whole spirit of the 
people? Ah, that is what some of us would 
give much to know. My lord Teddy is 


making a particular hunt for it at the pres- 
ent time. 

What a recluse our erstwhile ubiquitous 
friend James Huneker has become! Some 
years back I saw him frequently in the 
marts of music and read with delight his 
pungent and poignant comments on the mu- 
sical doings of the day. Previous to his 
appearance in that field he had, | under- 
stood, aimed to make an impression upon 
the world as a pianist, which | have reason 
to believe he would have done had he not 
been compelled to relinquish the idea be- 
cause of the disastrous results of over- 
practice. 

Mr. Huneker, after his sojourn in the 
field of musical criticism, turned his critical 
searchlight upon the drama with equally 
illuminating effect. Then he _ interested 
himself in the world’s idealists, iconoclasts 
and other disturbing folk bent upon the in- 
jection of a little interest into a dull world. 
Racy books on these persons appeared from 
time to time. Then the intervals widened 
and the versatile Mr. Huneker became more 
of a recluse than ever. These longer inter- 
vals were punctuated by books of weightier 
import than the earlier ones; nothing less, 
in short, than biographies of his musical, 
and especially, perhaps, his pianistic, idols, 
Chopin and Liszt. So Mr. Huneker’s 
devious way has led from the piano back 
to the piano again, and it was at his piano 
that he was sitting the other night while | 
listened to him, although he did _ not 
know it. 

Mr. Huneker’s piano playing, like his 
writing, is something quite his own. It re- 
veals the mature viewpoint and musical 


conception of the great professional artists, . 


without the hardness and finish in which it 
is necessary for the professional to school 
himself. It shows the intimate touch of 
the true amateur, marred by nothing of 
amateurishness. When this roi s’amuse at 
the piano he seldom begins at the beginning 
of a composition or arrives at its end. His 
playing is a series of rushing tonal gleams, 
of ecstatic moments, snatched from Chopin, 
Liszt, or perhaps Wagner—one burst flash- 
ing out for a moment until it dissolves un- 
expectedly into nothingness, to reappear 
clad in the shimmering vestments of the 
imagination of some other composer, 

To hear Mr. Huneker thus is an expe- 
rience never to be had in the concert hall, 
or in any other way, perhaps, than to as- 
sume a Mephistophelian invisibility, and 
listen to Mr. Huneker infime, unsuspected 
from an unperceived corner. 

i a 

I have from time to time called your at- 
tention to vagaries and peregrinations of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, that absurd poetic 
genius of Italy. D’Annunzio’s philosophy 
apparently is that the universe owes him 
all the best that there is in it, not for the 
earning but for the snatching. He has ac- 
quired and amassed every manner of costly 
thing, but as for demeaning himself by pay- 
ing any attention to such a contemptible 
thing as debts—that is not for a great poet 
dwelling on Parnassus! So he had to run 
away from Italy, as his creditors did not 
see matters in the same light, and he has 
spent his exile at Arcachon, in the South 
of France. 

One of his creditors, Giovanni del Guzzo, 
had all his property, including his beautiful 
villa at Settignano, sold at auction. (As 
might be expected, the best of his art treas- 
ures were knocked down to American bid- 
ders. ) 

Now comes the amazing thing—the thing 
which makes me gasp and hold my breath 
and wonder by what strange erratic whims 
the gods conduct their affairs. You must 
have noticed how there are some darlings 
of the gods who can break all the laws of 
heaven and earth and sail along as under 
a divine protection, snapping their fingers 
at the stupid world which cannot under- 
stand how they do it. 

Perhaps it is that the spark of genius in 
a man will always find supporters and ad- 
mirers, whatever else it may be necessary 
to put up with in his character. Ordinarily 
such sublime extravagance, and even sub- 
limer disregard of debts, must lead one 
down and down until he has sunk quite 
out of sight. Not so with d’Annunzio, 
however. 


In the first place fleeing, as was neces- 
sary because of his debts, he found an 
exile of luxury and leisure for artistic 
work. Now Signor del Guzzo, his chief 
creditor, goes to France to visit him, con- 
cludes an “agreement of conciliation,” goes 
back to Italy and prevails upon all the poet’s 
creditors who consent to accept between 
thirty and forty per cent. of their claims 
and free the poet from any further obliga- 
tion. This amount is presumably to be 
paid from the sale of d’Annunzio’s effects. 

\What are your moralists going to say 
about such a thing as, this? But then, for 
that matter, what are they going to do with 
the prodigal son? 

Italy will undoubtedly kill the fatted calf 
for its wayward poet, and rear up a whole 
herd of calves to provide for similar events 
in the future. The most optimistic prophets 
give d’Annunzio only two years in his na- 
tive land before he will be obliged to flee 
it again for the same reason as before. For 
there is an Italian proverb which says that 
the fox changes his skin but not his vices. 

Meanwhile, however, the poet has discov- 
ered that he can do as he pleases with im- 
punity, and undoubtedly is not in the least 
disturbed, especially since, home or exile, 
it is all the same—luxury and the sunset 
dreams of art. 

2» 

Some one who signs himself “L. H. W.” 
and writes a review of a recent life of 
Nietzsche by his sister, brings up a matter 
touching upon the psychology of music 
which, as it happens, has never occurred to 
ine. Nietzsche was a virulent logician, as 
most men of much brain and little heart 
are, and consequently made a deep study of 
philology in his youth—if a man whose 
whole nature was made up of a bitter and 
acrid mentality can be said to have had a 
youth. Logicians, to avoid being tripped 
up, have to know the exact meaning of 
words. You will remember that Nietzsche 
had a passion for music, but no fondness 
for poetry, despite the fact that his phil- 
osophy is in itself a sort of wild poetry. 
The logician, “L. H. W.” points out, is 
made unhappy when words, of which he 
has learned the precise meaning, are re- 
valued, toyed with, and bandied about by 
poets, at their own sweet will. In music 
there comes before the logical mind all the 
heauty of which poetry is capable, without 
this disastrous recklessness in regard to the 
meaning of words. This, says “L. H. W.,” 
is why all great logicians have been fond 
of music and regard poetry as a decadent 
art. Bernard Shaw is pointed out as one 
who comes in the same category. 

Poor Nietzsche! When Wagner insisted 
upon being himself and not the creature 
Nietzsche wished him to be, the philosopher 
promptly went mad. It is a good plan to 
cultivate the art of taking people for what 
they are, and not for what we would like 
them to be. If we pursue the latter course 
we are likely to rid ourselves of all our 
friends in short order: to become first 
lonely, then melancholy, and then mad. 
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lleard in Tin Pan Alley: 

She—“My first husband was a drummer.” 

He—‘What happened to him?” 

She—“Tle beat it.” 
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Ancther American Singer for Berlin 
Opera 


Bertin, July 13.—In spite of the feeling 
in musical Berlin against the invasion of 
the Royal Opera by American singers, the 
management has engaged another Ameri- 
can, Mrs. Schlosshauer-Reynolds, formerly 
of Scranton, Pa., who will make her ap- 
pearance at the Opera in October. This 
singer is a pupil of Mme. Blanche Corelli, 
and she was placed under contract after 
two successful trial performances as Erda 
in “Das Rheingold” and Amneris in “Aida.” 





Boston Pianist Off for Europe 

Boston, July 16—Thompson Stone, the 
talented pianist, sailed for Europe to-day. 
He will return to his studio here about 
October 1 to resume his teaching. While 
on the Continent he will make his head- 
quarters in Vienna, and will continue his 
studies under Leschetizky. 
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Munich Critic Calls Mme. Cahier’s 
“‘Azucena”’’ Triumph of Vivid Acting 








Mme. Charles Cahier, the American Contralto of the Metropolitan, as “Azucena’ 





in “Il Trovatore” 


HEN Mme. Charles Cahier sang at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last season 

the one performance over which thece was 
critical disagreement was that of her Azu- 
cena, in “Il Trovatore.” While many of 
the critics were lavish in their praise, 
several contended that the vocal possibili- 
ties of the role were slighted for the dra- 
matic—a course they particularly regretted 
in a singer possessing so remarkable a voice. 
Mme. Cahier, on the other hand, stanchly 
contended she was right, maintaining that 
the passages criticised were sung “in the 
character,” and that all artistic requirements 
demanded the treatment given. It is in- 


teresting in this connection to read what 
a distinguished Munich critic, “Dr. A. B.,” 
wrote recently concerning Mme. Cahier’s 
depiction of this part: 
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Contralto 





‘‘A voice of exquisite quality used 
with musicianly skill.’’ 


Sole Direction: MARC LAGEN 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 











“Mme. Cahier’s method of studying a role 
from every side and fairly ‘living’ herself 
into it until it is lifted out of the com- 
monplace into an absolute type, was again 
exemplified. 

“In Mme. Cahier lives a truly productive 
imagination. Her Asucena seems a real 
gypsy smuggled into a Royal Theater 
chorus. In the first scene she cowered on 
the ground, a crouching bundle of colored 
rags out of which a lean head with evil 
eyes and shifty features peered. Little by 
little one saw she had arms. She moved 
convulsively and murmured of vague mem- 
ories. Suddenly something dreadful hap- 
pened. The movements of the hag changed 
to trembling; the figure shot up in the 
air; the eyes rolled in insane terror, and a 
wild song burst forth telling the tale of a 
terrible apparition. With a shriek she fell 
to the ground. This first aria, as rendered 
by Mme. Cahier, is no ‘show piece’ for the 
voice, but a sung-and-acted epileptic at- 
cold, breath-taking horror!” 

“What artistic versatility! As Brangdne, 
faithfulness itself, a living Greek relief, 
full of tender devotion and sweet melan- 
choly. As Azucena the living horror, that 
cold, breath-taking horror!” 





Eva Emma Wycoff Three Days’ Soloist 
at Michigan Chautauqua 


Eva Emmet Wycoff dramatic soprano, 
will close her year’s work with three days’ 
appearances at the Luddington, Mich, 
Chautauqua. On these days she will give 
recitals and will appear as soloist with the 
Zoellner String Quartet. These engage- 
ments will occur on August 25, 26 and 28, 
after which she will take a vacation in 
preparation for her concert work of next 
season. 





Van Vliet to Be Minneapolis Orchestra’s 
Solo ’Cellist 


Cuicaco, July 15.—A contract just nego- 
tiated by Manager Wendell Heighton adds 
to the Minneapolis Orchestra for next year, 
as solo ’cellist, Cornelius Van Vliet, the 
Dutch ’cellist, formerly of the Vienna Royal 
Opera. Mr. Van Vliet is a native of Rot- 
terdam and when but seventeen years of 
age traveled as a soloist with the Leipsic 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Later he played 
in the Philharmonic Orchestra at Prague, 
under Oscar Nedbal, and concertized ex- 
tensively in Finland, Poland and Russia. 
In October, 1908, he was “discovered” by 
Felix Weingartner and taken from the 
Kaim Orchestra of Munich to Vienna, 


where he held the position of solo ’cellist 
for three years, leaving a year ago to come 
to America. Mr. Heighton has contracted 
with his new ’cellist for two years, and he 
will place him extensively as a concert so- 
loist, outside of his duties with the orches- 
tra. The season of the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra will begin on October 7, continuing 
for thirty-five weeks. 





Horatio Connell Engaged for Worcester 
Fest al 


Horatio Connell, bass-baritone, who has 
had an exceptional season under the direc- 
tion of Haensel & Jones, under whose 
management he will appear again the com- 
ing season, has again been chosen as a 
soloist for the Worcester Festival. He 
will sing the baritone solos in Georg Schu- 
mann’s “Ruth” on the evening of Octo- 
ber 3. 

Aside from Mr. Connell’s recital and 
oratorio engagements, of which he had 
many, his tour with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra was the most important 
of his musical work last season. On this 
tour he covered more than 10,000 miles 
and sang in .over fifty-six concerts. In 
one week he sang “Ajda,” “Caractacus,” 
“Elijah” four times, three cantatas, and 
one joint recital. The tour covered many 
of the larger cities and festivals of the 
West and South, and Mr. Connell’s suc- 
cess was unequivocal. 





Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet at Summer 
Session of Columbia 


The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, com- 
posed of Irene Cumming, Mabel Meade 
Davis, Annie Laurie MacCorkle and Anna 
Winkopp, appeared with great success in 
one of the Summer. concerts at Columbia 
University, with the assistance of Carl 
Schuetze, the harpist, and Herbert Spencer, 
accompanist. Among the artistically per- 
formed quartet numbers were the “Spin- 
ning Song” from “The Flying Dutchman,” 
Schubert’s “Die Nacht,’ Cadman’s “Sky 
Blue Water” and “Will o’ the Wisp,” by 
Spross. The individual members of the 
quartet also contributed a number of de- 
lightful solos, while Mrs. Cumming and 
Miss Winkopp sang the Offenbach Bar- 
carolle. 

On August 2 the quartet leaves for 
Sacandaga Park, in the Adirondacks, where 
the singers will spend the entire month. 








AMERICAN SINGER 
ENGAGED FOR OPERA 
TOURNEE OF MEXICO 























Mrs. George Gifford 


Mrs. George Gifford, a pupil of Mme 
Gina Ciaparelli Viafora, has just been en 
gaged by Mr. Sigaldi for his opera tourne: 
through Mexico in September. Mrs. Gif 
ford is an American soprano and Mr 
Sigaldi picked out her voice as the best 0} 
many that he heard in this country. 





Pacific Coast Tour Among Hartmann’: 
One Hundred Appearances 


Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, will | 
heard this season as far west as the Pa 
cific Coast, which will be his third trans 
continental tour under the management o 
Haensel & Jones. Mr. Hartmann will pla 
at Seattle, Wash., December 3; Tacom: 
December 4; Victoria, December 5; Van 
couver, December 6; and Spokane, LD: 
cember 9. Negotiations are also in prog 
ress for his appearance with the San Fran 
cisco and Los Angeles orchestras. M1: 
Hartmann’s tour will run over 100 appeat 
ances. 
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MAHLER’S “ NINTH” AT VIENNA FESTIVAL 


The Novelty of a Memorable Week of Concerts—Beethoven’s and 
Bruckner’s “Ninth” Also Splendidly Performed—Bruno Walter, 
Nikisch and Weingartner the Conductors—Revival of Smetana’s 


““Dalibor’’? Operatic Feature 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Vienna, Ploosigasse 6 (IV), 
July 3, 1912. 


T= extraordinary success of the Festival 

Music Week, just over, bids fair te 
bring about a repetition next year. Making 
it an annual institution would be fulfilling 
an old wish to prolong the season every 
Summer. 

This year’s celebration began on Friday, 
June 21, with a performance at the Hofoper 
of Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,’ with the 
same cast as at. other performances this 
season at the Hofoper. The following eve- 
ning brought a production of Smetana’s 
romantic opera, “Dalibor,”’ which had not 
been heard here in a number of years 
and therefore was in a certain sense a 
novelty. Burrian and Windheuser had the 
principal parts, Dalibor and Milada, whose 


moving love duo in the second act called 
forth enthusiastic plaudits. In certain parts 
the action of this opera resembles both 
“Lohengrin” and “Fidelio,” and, indeed, 
Mayr, as the honest old prison warden, 
vividly recalled his excellent representation 
of Rocco in Beethoven’s opera. Herr 
Weidemann was every inch a king, while 
the second love couple found excellent 
interpreters in Frau Kiurina’and Herr 
Maikl. Frank Schalk conducted, and be- 
fore beginning the last act he and the or- 
chestra were distinguished by special ap- 
plause. This performance marked the con- 
clusion of the opera season, which will 
re-open on August 18 with “Tannhauser.” 

The first festival concert was the Sun- 
day matinée at the Grosser Musikvereins 
Saal—the scene of all the concerts—at 
which Schubert’s beautiful Mass in E Féat 
was performed. The festive character of 
the occasion was accentuated by the pres- 
ence of the aged Emperor, who appeared 
in his box punctually on the stroke of half 
past twelve. At the same instant Schalk, 
conductor on this occasion also, raised his 
batbn, and the inspiring strains of Haydn’s 
national hymn, “Gott Erhalte,” were in- 
toned by the Philharmonic orchestra and 
the chorus of the Singverein, many of the 
audience joining in the patriotic outburst. 
Rarely has the glorious anthem been more 
impressively rendered, and there was more 
than one wet eye when its last tones died 
away. 

A more appropriate work for opening the 
series of the festival concerts, and for a 
Sunday as well, could not have been chosen 
than this mass by Schubert. Composed but 
a few short months before his death, he 
seems to have gathered in it all his cheery 
devoutness and to hear already the sweet 
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voices from the great beyond he was so 
soon to enter. For this festival production 
all the best artists were in line, the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra leading its splendor of 
accompaniment to the silvery soprano of 
Gertrude Forstel, the fine alto of Emma 
Honig, the splendid tenor of William Mil- 
ler, the sympathetic lyric voice of George 
Maikl, and the sonorous bass of Felix 
Krauss, the Singverein furnishing the 
chorus. 
The Nikisch Concert 


Perhaps to the Viennese themselves the 
second concert on Tuesday evening, at 
which Nikisch conducted, was of greater 
interest, since to many of them it was a first 
acquaintance with the famous leader who 
is least known just in his native country. 
It seemed but natural that he should have 
chosen for his program the three great 
masters to whom he everywhere accords 
first place: Beethoven, Brahms and Bruck- 
ner. The famous “Leonore” Overture in C 
Major formed the opening number and 
resounded under his lead in incomparable 
beauty. It was succeeded by the Brahms 
Symphony in E Minor, that gigantic struc- 
ture of symphonic art. The severe beauty 
of the second movement was wonderfully 
brought out, the spiritual quality of the 
music impressed on the hearer, the effect 
produced extraordinary. A short intermis- 
sion followed, and then came Bruckner’s 
Ninth, after the first movement of which 
the applause was so insistent that Nikisch 
made his men rise. The sparkling Scherzo 
was performed in virtuoso fashion, and the 
solemn Adagio proved more impressive than 
ever. At its close the orchestra joined in 
the tempestuous applause of the audience, 
and it was not until after the lights were 
turned down that the enthusiasm gradually 
subsided. 

On Wednesday evening the first and only 
novelty of the week, eagerly looked for- 
ward to, was produced, Mahler’s Ninth 
Symphony. Preceded on the evening be- 
fore by Bruckner’s Ninth, it was to be 
followed on the next by Beethoven’s, The 
Ninth, the fame of which has lent a peculiar 
significance to the number in which the 
great master carried out the long harbored 
design of setting to music Schiller’s “Ode 
to Joy.” How far Beethoven himself was 
from regarding this work as his last is 
plain from his sketches for a _ projected 
Tenth Symphony. It must be owned that 
since Beethoven there has been among mu- 
sicians a certain superstition connected with 
a ninth symphony, and on arrival at the 
eighth a certain fear of death latent behind 
the succeeding number, which has given the 
impulse to lend to it a peculiar solemnity, 
to attain in it the summit of ability. In 
Bruckner’s Ninth there is the endeavor to 
approach the great Maker; in the Te Deum 
of the finale a devout resignation is ex- 
pressed to Him who holdeth life and death 
in His hands. 


The Mahler “Ninth” 


It is related that Mahler wished to outwit 
Fate and evade the danger of the Ninth 
by using for his Eighth the Spiritus Sanc- 
tus and the closing scene of Goethe’s 
“Faust,” which were to have been em- 
bodied in his Ninth. In the latter the events 
of years seemed compressed into one rural 
day, and the variegated pictures follow one 
another like those on the slide of a magic 
lantern, bliss and pain, joy and sorrow won- 
derfully interwoven, distorted here and 
there, as are happenings in dreams. A 
solemn Adagio forms an impressive close, 
after a Scherzo and a Rondo which are 
not equal to the first and last movements, 
but nevertheless undeniably interesting. The 
performance was brilliant, the towering dif- 
ficulties of the composition scarcely to be 
conquered in like manner by any other than 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Bruno 
Walter, as conductor, was all energy and 
fire, entirely filled with the sentiment of 
the dead composer. The work was pre- 
ceded by Haydn’s Symphony in C Minor, 
interpreted in simple and noble manner. 

Thursday evening was given over to folk 
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and national music and songs, a pleasing in- 
termission that did not too greatly strain 
the capacity of mniusical comprehension. 
Ditties of the Alp countries, of Polish, Bo 
hemian, Ruthenian, Hungarian, Croation 
origin, in brief, songs of all the numerous 
nations of which the Austrian empire is 
composed, made up the program, inter- 
spersed with choral compositions by Schu- 
bert, Bruckner and Hugo Wolf, and 
Dvorak’s “Heldenlied,’ a symphony for 
grand orchestra. The excellent interpreta- 
tion of the over-abundant numbers was in 
the hands—and throats—of a host of prom- 
inent musical bodies, choral unions and so- 
loists. 
Last of the Festival 


Friday evening, the last of the concerts 
saw Felix Weingartner at his wonted place 
at the head of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The program opened with the Overture to 
Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis,” succeeded by 
Mozart’s small Symphony in D Major, the 
same which had been performed with such 
delicacy on one occasion last Winter. The 
third and last number was the Ninth, the 
third time within two years that it was 
Weingartner’s proud task to conduct Bee- 
thoven’s immortal composition in Vienna. 
With his splendidly precise rhythm Wein- 
gartner carried the work brilliantly on to 
a wonderful climax in the last movement, 
and a worthier close than this could not 
have been given to the series of festival 
concerts. The applause at the end was con 
tinued even after the lights had been low- 
ered, and despite the fact that, at the con- 
ductor’s bidding, the orchestra had risen 
twice to bow its thanks, an unprecedented 


occurrence. The soloists were the same as 
at the Sunday concert. 

Other events connected with the Music 
Week were a performance of Liszt’s Coro- 
nation Mass at the Royal Chapel last Sun- 
day morning, visits to the historic monas 
teries of Melk and Klosterneuburg on the 
Danube, a concert as interlude in Rat- 
mund’s comedy, “Ver Verschwender,’ at 
which Alfred Grunfeld played Schubert 
compositions most charmingly—by the way, 
this excellent pianist has just celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday—and on Sunday after- 
noon a Summer festival on the Cobenzl, 
a lovely resort on an elevation in the 
suburbs, whence an enchanting view of 
Vienna is obtained, and whither a veritable 
multitude had repaired. <A military band 
made good to the many strangers present 
the fame of this class of Austrian music, 
and spiritedly discoursed Strauss and Lan 
ner waltzes, responding to enthusiastic en- 
cores by selections from the popular Vienna 
operettas of the day. AppiE FUNK. 


The young girl was greatly excited. 

“Tl am told you once met the great com 
poser, Rossini,” she cried. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “I met him 
once.” 

“You met the great composer of ‘Will 
iam Tell’ ?” 

“The same.” 

“How grand! How very romantic! 
\nd woula you please tell me what he had 
to says 

“Well, he didn’t have very much to say 
lle was eating spaghetti at the time and 
you know that doesn’t facilitate conversa 
tion.”—Kansas City Journal, 
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HOW THE DEAF ARE TAUGHT TO TALK AND SING 











THE child born totally deaf or rendered 

deaf by illness in infancy need no 
longer remain dumb. He need not depend 
in future on the “sign language” as spelled 
out on his fingers. Instead, he may talk 
as well as the person possessed of all the 
faculties. Indeed, he may almost sing, or, 
at least, pitch his voice to recite the words 
of songs in harmony with a piano. 

All this wonderful change in the pos 
sibilities for the afflicted is made clear by 
Sarah Jordan Mecnro of North Andover, 
a close student of the problem of edu- 
cating the deaf and dumb, in an interview 
published in the Boston Post. For years 
she was connected with the Horace Mann 
School in Boston and a part of her success 


in teaching the deaf to speak is found in 
the use of the piano. 

By letting the little pupils, who have 
never heard a sound through their ears, 
stand against a piano, the vibrations of 
sound are transmitted to them through 
the bones of the body. The immensely 
important part the piano plays in this 1s 
that by absorbing the instrument's vibra- 
tions the child is able to learn the meaning 
of rhythm—an important factor in speech, 
which he could not learn merely by ob- 
serving the teacher’s muscular efforts in 
speaking. 

The only exception to the rule, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Monro, is the case of the deaf 
child whose vocal cords are paralyzed. 
Out of hundreds of deaf children whom 
she has taught only one failed to learn to 
speak. This, she says, indicates how rarely 
the deaf child is handicapped by paralysis 
of the vocal cords. 

Of the methods she pursues she says: 

“Let us take a deaf little child who 
comes before us to be taught. His lips, 
tongue, throat and nose are in a normal 
condition. His mind is good, but he does 
not talk because he has never heard any 
one speak. If he has noticed the move- 
ments of the mouths of those about him he 
has not understood why they move. 

“He has used his voice in laughing and 
crying and probably in an indefinite sound 
to attract attention. But he has never 
used his voice in. speaking nor his tongue 
io form the vowel and consonant sotnds 
which make our speech. 

“The little tongue must be trained in 
the way it should go and the child shown 
how to produce the voice. It is many 
months before the child may learn how 
to place the tongue and lips for the 
twenty-seven consonant and the eighteen 
vowel sounds which we use in speaking. 

“The first step in the teaching of the 
child is in having him place his hand on 
the teacher’s chest or under her chin while 
the teacher repeats the sounds she desires 
the pupil to utter. By watching the in- 
structor’s lips the child is able to repeat 
the sound. At first he is compelled to per- 
ceive the difference in vibrations of the 
sounds he utters and those the teacher has 
just made. 

“These sounds 
form words and 


must be combined to 
these combinations are 
often very difficult. These words must be 
put into sentences, and this means the 
teaching of phrasing, emphasis and fluency. 

‘The best way of conveying the idea of 
rhythm and emphasis is through the ‘use 
of the piano. Even when a child is taught 
to speak and to read the speech of others, 
the sound of it, because unheard, can con- 
vey ncthing to him. But tone, as the piano 
expresses it, he can get through the vibra- 
tions of the instrument. 

Chest Acts as Sounding Board 


‘As described by a pupil, the sensation 
is that of receiving a current. It is be- 
cause the bones of the chest act as a 
syuunding board that the beginner in learn- 
ing the elements of speech gets the idea 
of tone by placing the hand on the teach- 
er’s chest. Without this feeling of vibra 
tion he might observe and duplicate the 
position of her mouth, but not realize that 
there was any sound. 

“Pupils are taught at first that a vowel 
is a definite fixed tone without.change of 
pitch, but later they must learn that the 
voice changes in pitch many times in a 
short sentence... 

“We who can hear get this through the 
ear; deaf pupils must get it through the 
sense of touch. Rhythmic fluency, or 
phrasing, which they also obtain in this 
way nrevents stifled speech, ane on this it 
is necessary to work from the beginning. 


Otherwise the habit of speaking in a mono- 
tone is acquired by the child. 

“Agility is given to the voice by a prac- 
tice with the piano. Thus purity of tone 
is also obtained. 

“Pitch they may comprehend by receiv- 
ing a mental impression of the tone. Thev 
not only feel vibration from the tone of 
the piano, but they experience a difference 
of vibration when tone changes. From 
this they learn inflection. They get the 
idea that accent comes from length of 
tone, not force. 

“Without physical effort they produce 
volume because the thought is not centered 
upon themselves. They often soften their 
voices, too, with the piano. All this is 
noticeable in the school and so much 
greater results may be looked for at home 
in after life if the piano is used as a re- 
fining influence on the utterances of the 
deaf. 

“T always use the same methods as in 
voice work with people who hear. The 
speech organs in the deaf are the same as 
in normal persons. But we have to begin 
at the foundation of things. The work is 
oT necessity more elementary at the start 
than in other schools, for most pupils on 
entering have not talked at all. But many 
on leaving here attend school with children 
who hear and make good progress without 
heing conspicuous for their deafness, 

“There need be no really dumb persons 
unless the vocal cords are paralyzed. 

“For years when I was at the Horace 
Mann school I had special charge of the 
speech and the training of the voices of 
the deaf. Some of the children were born 
deaf and in that way were dumb, while 
others suffered because of some illness. 

“After long study in this country and 
Germany I decided that the speech of the 
deaf could be helped by rhythmic exer- 
cise. I thought if they could feel the vi- 
brations of a musical instrument they could 
get a rhythmic fluency of speech. 

“My first experiment was with children 
born deaf. I used the organ in Dr. Hale’s 
church with excellent results. Then I 
thought of the piano. I had the children 
stand around the piano, place their hands 
on it, lean against it, or stand a short dis- 
tance away from it. Then when the piano 
was played they felt the vibrations through 
their bodies, and in this way’ the rhythm 
was carried to their brains. 


No Discord in Voices 


“Later we showed this work to the pub- 
lic. Certain of the children, as part of 
the graduation exercises, had the opening 
hymn to recite. But that year it was 
spoken rhythmically with the piano. A 
prominent musician told me that there was 
no discord in the voices of the pupils. 
They got a pitch which harmonized with 
the piano and they kept time perfectly. 
We have taught them patriotic airs, the 
usual songs children sing as well as college 
songs. 

“The use of the piano to make the deaf 
speak through sound vibration is one of 
the best and most pleasurable ways to train 
the hearing. It helps them speak with ac- 
cent, emphasis and with rhythmic fluency.” 

Mrs. Monro’s aunt, Miss Fuller, until 
recently was principal of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, assuming her duties 


in 1869. Her most famous scholar was 
Helen Keller. Miss Keller received her 
first eight or nine lessons from Miss 


Fuller, learning to talk through the latter’s 
aid. 

Since leaving the Horace Mann School 
Mrs. Munro has continued her work in 
behalf of the deaf. And she believes her 
use of sound vibration affords the best 
method yet introduced to aid them in talk- 
ing fluently, rhythmically and with em- 
phasis. 





New Italian Lyric Federation 


MiLan, June 25.—An Italian Lyric Con- 
federation has just been organized at the 
Lyric Theater in this city, with many so- 
cieties represented. Congressman John 
Rosada was one of the principal speakers, 
defending the new law proposed by him in 
the House of Representatives, directed 
against the publishers’ monopoly. He said 
he held no brief for impresarii- but was 
merely working for the benefit of “unpro- 
tected” composers. Rosada was much ap- 


plauded. A. P. 





Carl Braun, the 


Metropolitan’s new 
basso, 


will sing Gurnemanz in “Parsifal” at 
Bayreuth this Summer. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


A Massenet “‘Cleopatra,’”? Already Complete, Claims Precedence 
Over Mascagni’s—‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ Leads Karl Muck’s 
Record at Berlin Royal Opera—Gabrilowitsch to Introduce 

“‘Symphonic Necrology” at Munich Concert—Why Saint- 
Sa€ns Took His Toothbrush to a Party—Mahler Biogra- 
pher Seeks Data—English Organists and the Lloyd-George 
Insurance Act 














ersed many schools before completing with 
“Der Erlkonig,” the cycle begun by “An 
die Musik,’ Lillian Nordica added three 
Liza Lehmann songs to her répertoi “At 


M: ASCAGNI'S published intention to limn 

a lyric portrait of Cleopatra has pre- 
cipitated the announcement in the French 
press that Massenet already has completed the Gate,” “Little Moccasins,” from “Prai- 
an opera of which the Egyptian queen of rie Pictures,” and -‘There Was a Star.” 
The two Japanesy Wakefield Cadman songs, 
“When Cherries Bloomed” and “At the 





conveniently elastic affections is the cen- 
tral figure. The plates are now made for 
the Massenet 


Feast of the Dead,’ were more in place 
had been as interpolations in the 


“Cleopatra,” which is de- than they 


signed, like “Roma,” on “grand” opera 
scale and is in four acts, with five scenes in 
all. The question of the scene of its pre- 
micre will be settled in a_ short time. 
Whether Paris or Monte Carlo hears it 
first, it will doubtless reach the Paris Opéra 
in the course of the coming year. That 
there will be a vast divergence between the 
Cleopatra of the Massenet musical palette 
and a Cleopatra colored with \Mascagni’s 
lurid pigments is obvious. 

Not the Opéra but the Opéra Comique is 
to house Gabriel Faureé’s “Penélope” next 
May, following its Monte Carlo premiére. 
Besides creating the name part at Monte 
Carlo, Lucienne Bréval, to whose sugges- 
tion, dropped more in jest than earnest at 
a dinner party the work owes its existence, 
will repeat it in the Paris production. 
Charles Rousseliere will sing “opposite” to 
her in both cities, his engagement by Di- 
rector Carré for this special production 
marking the first connection with the Opéra 
Comique of this ex-blacksmith tenor who 





has since found ample compensation for shows the world-famous prima donna seated before 


his single, disappointing season at the Met- 


anecdote, Camille Saint-Saéns, concerns the 
attachment the veteran composer exhibited 
not long since to a toothbrush. 

After a prolonged course of coaxing a 
prominent society leader in Paris finally 
induced Saint-Saéns to attend one of her 
evening receptions, albeit he gave her his 
promise only on the condition that he might 
leave at ten o’clock. When the evening 
came the lady sent her son in her automo- 
bile to fetch the guest of honor. The com- 
poser, however, had entirely forgotten the 
invitation and was sitting in his dressing- 
room at his piano when his hostess’s son 
arrived. Donning his clothes as quickly as 
possible he was about to enter the auto 
when he suddenly exclaimed: “Sapristi! I 
had nearly forgotten my toothbrush!” 

Back he ran into the house, and when he 
returned they set off for the home of the 
younger man, who lost no time in taking 
his mother aside to tell her that the dis- 
tinguished guest had considered it neces- 
sary to bring a toothbrush with him. 

All through the evening mother and son 
watched for the appearance of the tooth- 
brush or a symptom on the part of the com- 
poser of a desire to withdraw to make use 
of it. But nothing of the sort materialized. 





Mme. Adelina Patti Presented with the Freedom of Swansea 


Baroness Cederstrom (Mme. Adelina Patti) was presented with the honorary freedom of Swansea, 
(Wales), in recognition of the eminent services which she has frequently rendered to the charitable 
institutions of that town. The photograph was taken at the ceremony in Albert Hall, London, and 


the silver casket in which the scroll was enclosed. 





ropolitan in the secure footing he has es- 
tablished as his country’s foremost Wag- 
nerian tenor. 

The Opéra Comique closed its doors for 
the year on the last night of June, to re- 
open them on September 1. The Opéra, on 
the other hand, is continuing its perform- 
ances through July, according to its cus- 
tom, taking advantage of the time of year 
to try out new singers engaged for the com- 
pany. 


previous Wagnerian concert. The aria 
from the second act of Puccini’s “Madama 
Butterfly” was the operatic contribution, 
while “Angels Ever Bright and Fair” ap- 
pealed to the special British weakness for 
oratorio, 

A propos of Liza Lehmann it appears that 
this composer's “In a Persian Garden” has 
just been sung for the first time in China, 
in Hong Kong. During one week in June 
there were three performances of it given 
, in Paris—first for the American Ambas- 
| * you were asked to guess what work Dr. cador. next for the Infanta of Spain and 

Karl Muck has conducted most fre- 6 the third occasion for a prominent 
quently during his career of nearly twenty American resident of Paris. This last was 
years at the Berlin Royal Opera it is more jn a sense a unique event, as it was given 
than probable that one of the Wagner mu- 


id before an invited audience of over a hun- 
sic dramas would slip from your fongue dred Parisian seamstresses employed in 
hrst. But, as a matter of fact, it is “Caval- 


leria Rusticana” that takes numerical prece- gaat semen ts _ powell 
dence in his record of baton activities, and paniments and the singers ‘on all three oc- 
of this highly colored outpouring of Young = gacsions were a quartet specially imported 
Italy he has conducted 112 hearings. from England 

This fact is found amid much interesting a a 
data set forth in an official record sum- SSIP GABRILOWITSCH has been 
marizing his Berlin career that was pre- stimulated by the success he has made 
sented to him on his formally severing his jg own as an orchestra conductor during 
connection with the Kaiser's Opera. In the past year to push on next season again 
all, the man who returns to the Boston Sym- toward the realization of his ambition to 
phony Orchestra this year for what will gain recognition as a first rank interpreter 
probably prove a lifelong connection has of symphonic music. His devotion to the 
conducted 1701 performances of 103 works Aton has left the keyboard with only sec- 
at his Berlin desk. Of these 35 were nov- ond place in his affections, but that does not 
elties ; 23, revivals. l'wenty-four perform- mean necessarily that he is neglecting his 
ances were undertaken without any re- playing. His concert obligations for next 
hearsal. - Winter include several appearances in his 

Next to “Cavalleria Rusticana” in nu- fret public réle. 
merical order stands “Lohengrin,” with 103 One of the novelties the Russian pianist- 
performances; then follow “Tannhauser” conductor plans to introduce in Germany at 
with 75; “Die \ alkiire.” with 66; " Gotter- one of his orchestral concerts in Munich, 
dammerung,” with 61; “Der Evangeliman,” the city of his adoption, is Wilhelm Mauke’s 
with 60; “The Magic Flute” and “Sieg- tone poem “Liliencron,” a “symphonic 
fried” with 59 each ; “Der Freischtitz,” with necrology” for orchestra and tenor solo in- 
33 5 “Rheingold,” with 51 ; “Fidelio,” with spired by the poet from whom it has taken 
49; “Carmen,” with 48; “The Rose Cava- jt, name. Whether or not the composer 
lier,” with 43, and “The Flying Dutchman,” ras added anything epoch-making to the 
with 41. literature of music with this work he surely 
can be credited with an addition to the 

T her second concert in London the phraseology of form in coining “symphonic 

other day, which, by contrast with her  necrology.” 

Wagner concert with orchestra of a fort- k * * 
night earlier, took the form of a recital that 8 ug & of the stories going the rounds in 
began and ended with Schubert and trav- aris about that ever fertile subject of 


* ok x 
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When the son had conveyed Saint-Saéns 
home again, however, he could no longer 
curb his curiosity. “Pardon me, M. Saint- 
Saéens,” he asked, as he was about to say 
good-night, “but why did you take your 
toothbrush with you?” 

“My dear young friend,” was the reply, 
given with a smile, “that is soon explained. 
The lock here on this door is very hard to 
manipulate and | bruise my fingers when- 
ever | try to turn the key. Therefore I use 
the handle of the toothbrush as a lever 
and it works quite easily. See—like this!” 

kok Ox 

IF artistic ostracism were a possibility we 

all know that this country long since 
would have been placed under a perpetual 
ban by the Old World, or, at any rate, 
Germany, for conniving at and ever justify- 
ing the desecration of Bayreuth exclusive- 
ness for “Parsifal.” But it is refreshing to 
happen upon an Old World observer who 
is capable of viewing the standard of 
achievement in New York in the domain of 
music in general, and as regards the pro- 
duction of “Parsifal” as “an outstanding 
feature of the season,” in particular, im- 
partially and from a thoroughly cosmopol- 
itan point of view. 

G. C. Ashton-Jonson has been describing 
the music season in the American metrop- 
olis to the Musical Standard with a warmth 
of appreciation that makes it evident that 
if more such musicians capable of wielding 
influential pens were to come over and live 
among us for a year or so the practice of 
ridiculing this Dollarland, or Dollarika, or 
whatever may be the newest label our for- 
eign critics have affixed to this country, 
would soon lose its popularity as a form 
of diversion for the European press. More 
especially does Germany need, for the sake 
of cultivating a more adequate comprehen- 
sion of the highest American standards, to 
send over a few effective critical writers 
more profuse in writing home and gar- 
rulous after they have returned than the 
few observers she has sent over for limited 
periods in times past. 

Mr. Ashton-Jonson, it may be edifying to 
our German critics to hear, boldly declares 
that “Parsifal,” strange as it may seem, loses 
nothing by being performed away from 


Bayreuth and the Bayreuth traditions, sur- 
roundings and “Stimmung.” In fact, the 
way it appeals to him is that “so far from 


“its being desecrated by being performed in 


an ordinary opera house in the much adver- 
tised ‘Great White Way’ with its theater 
and twinkling sky signs and advertisements, 
‘Parsifal’ sanctifies Broadway. I am sure 
that were Wagner alive he would be the 
first to recognize that it is a mistake to 
confine to one locality and one occasion the 
radiant energies for good of his great mas- 
terpiece. 

“From first to last there was not an un- 
worthy moment in the performance.  Se- 
rene, solemn, uplifting, the noble symbolic 
drama rose supreme, and although in the 
midst of so much excellence I hardly like 
to single out for mention one artist, I feel 
bound to say that Bayreuth has never seen 
so fine a Kundry as Olive Fremstad, whose 
whole-souled earnestness remains with me 
as the finest single experience of a season 
crowded with many delightful memories.” 

x *k Ok 
VEN organists and paid members of 
church choirs in England are affected 
by the provisions of that cordially detested 
Insurance Act of Mr. Lloyd-George’s which 
has succeeded in disgruntling every class it 
touches either directly or indirectly. Mu- 
sical Opinion has learned from a legal au- 
thority that if an organist’s remuneration 
is less than $800 a year and if he has no 
pr--ate income of $800 or more he must be 
insured like anybody else and get his card 
stamped by the treasurer of the congrega- 
tion with a sevenpenny (fourteen cents) 
stamp every Monday morning or when he 
is paid for each week for which he is being 
paid. This is on the assumption that his 
only regular employer, apart from pupils 
coming to his own house, is the church. 
He has probably an engagement to teach ‘a 
pupil on Monday and in that case, if he 
goes to the pupil’s house, he must get his 
card stamped there. Clearly, a dignified 

business for the organist ! 

As regards the church choir, members 
who receive a small sum for singing on 
Sundays will probably not require to get 
their cards stamped, because they are not 
mainly dependent on this for their living. 
This, however, will depend on a special or- 
der’s being made by the commissioners, in- 
dicating that their work is of such a nature 
that it is ordinarily adopted as subsidiary 
employment only. 

Most members of the choir will probably 
be either in employment and will have al- 
ready got their cards stamped elsewhere, or 
they will be ordinarily and mainly depend- 
ent for their livelihood upon some other 
person and are therefore entitled to a cer- 
tificate exempting them from insurance. 
An organ blower would require to be in- 
sured if he had not previously in the week 
been regularly engaged by some other em- 
ployer. 

xk ok x 

A! the solicitation of a Berlin publishing 

firm Richard Specht, editor of the 
Vienna publication Der Merker, has under- 
taken to compile a biography of Gustav 
Mahler, to which end he invites the col- 
laboration of any and all who may have 
come in contact with the late composer- 
conductor, in a letter that contains these 
paragraphs: 

“T now turn to all who had personal rela- 
tions with the great dead, as also to those 
in possession of letters, pictures or other 
documents relating to him, with the request 
that they kindly place their material at my 
disposal, in so far as possible in the original 
form. Even the apparently most insignifi- 
cant souvenirs and letters would be of value 
to me, as results might be forthcoming 
from consideration of them as a whole 
which they might not afford, taken individ- 
ually. It goes without saying that I will 
make public and grateful recognition of all 
assistance and that | gudfrantee to return 
the material sent me as promptly as pos- 
sible and uninjured.” 

The address of this Mahler biographer is 
Vegagasse II, Vienna XIX. 

xk *k * 

ERFORMANCES of opera at so-called 

“nature theaters” are growing 1n pop- 
ularity in Germany. This year Zoppot, on 
the Baltic seacoast, perhaps the most pro- 
gressive of the places that promote outdoor 
opera, is following up its own example of 
last Summer, when it gave a series of per- 
formances of Ludwig Thuille’s “Lobetanz,” 
since heard at the Metropolitan, with two 


[Continued on next page] 
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works well adapted to the natural environ- 
ment available. 

First Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” was 
put on for the week from June 30 to July 6. 
Now “Hansel und Gretel” is in rehearsal 
for July 28 to August 3. Among the sing- 
ers assembled for these performances are 
Otte Goritz, of the Metropolitan; Minnie 
Nast and Eva von der Osten, from Dres- 


den, and Paul Hockheim, the Hamburg 
tenor. 
Ss Sa 
ESPITE the fact that England is a 
pretty remunerative concert field for 


him Emil Sauer has had the temerity to 
pronounce the English an unmusical nation 
—a reproach that has no spice of novelty 
for them, it is true—in an article he has 
syndicated through the press under the 
heading of “The Piano Next Door.” He 
has reached this conclusion because he has 
found that they ridicule the efforts of 
amateur musicians and complain bitterly 
about “that piano next door.” The comic 
papers, too, seldom fail to contain some 
joke at the expense of the would-be mu- 
sician. 

In fact, according to the bluntly undiplo- 
matic German pianist, “one is forced to 
believe that England as a nation has little 
but ridicule and condemnation for those 
of its sons and daughters who seek to 
cultivate musical talent.” To all of which 
Musical Opinion replies by reminding the 
pianist with the pen that “the thumping of 
twenty thousand pianos ‘next door’ would 
not make us a musical nation in the best 
sense, nor could the comic papers hinder 
our cultivation and development of the art 
to serious purpose if they would.” 





Tactless Sauer’s candor most assuredly 
is, but the people he criticizes would wel- 
come it as a refreshing breeze were they 
as accustomed as we are—thanks to the 
highly elaborated art of the newspaper in- 
terviewer!—to seeing visiting artists spill 
great bucketfuls of whitewash all over the 
map in regard to the country’s present mu- 
sical status and promise af future great- 
ness. He at least tells.them to their face 
what he says of them behind their back— 
and that’s something our visitors are scru- 
pulously careful to avoid. 

x * * 

]N the work at present engrossing his at- 

tention Oscar Straus is attempting 
something in the nature of a romantic opera 
in rather more serious vein than anything 
he has yet given to the public that enjoyed 
“The Chocolate Soldier.” The name of the 
new opera is “Poets’ Love” and the prin- 
cipal role is a portrayal of Heinrich Heine. 
The composer had expected to have it ready 
for production during the coming season, 
but he has now notified the Munich Kiinst- 
ler-theater, to which he has promised the 
premiére, that he will be unable to finish it 
this year, and consequently the first per- 
formance will have to be postponed for a 


twelvemonth. 
S T. PETERSBURG is to hear “Madama 
3utterfly” for the first time in the Au- 
tumn, when it will be staged at the Impe- 
rial Opera. Inasmuch as the wound in- 
flicted upon Russian national pride by Ja- 
pan’s victory in war is still far from healed 
he would be an optimistic prophet indeed 
who would predict for Puccini’s pseudo- 
Japanese opera a degree of popularity in 
Russia approximate to that it has achieved 
with little insistence elsewhere. J. L. H 


* * * 
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[From the Berlin “B. Z. am Mittag’’] 
A FEW days ago the elderly Joseph 


Stanko passed away, and it is no 
more than right that a few words of ap- 
preciation should be dedicated to his mem- 
ory. For Joseph Stanko was a host such 
as we seldom find in Berlin. He com- 
forted his thousands, not only with food 
and drink, but through his personality. 

Stanko was, as you probably know, a 
nephew of the great composer and pian- 
ist, Franz Liszt. No one ever undertook 
to prove the kinship. That their relations 
were very intimate is indisputable. Nor 
were bis relations with Richard Wagner 
less intimate—thanks again to the influence 
of Liszt. This warm friendship and so- 
licitation for the great Richard began in 
the seventies, for Stanko advanced to a 
high position, and one full of significance 
to the composer of “Tristan,” “Meister- 
singer” and the “Ring’—he became pro- 
prietor of the Bayreuth “Festival-House 
Restaurant,” and chief cook for the mas- 
ter. How happy he was in the privilege of 
preparing the master’s favorite dish—mut- 
ton and beans! The master’s eyes sparkled 
with pleasure at such moments, and we 
doubt not that Stanko stood higher in his 
esteem than many a prima donna. 


3ut those happy days came to an end 
like all others! Stanko emigrated to an- 
other scene of art and literature—Berlin— 
founding the “Café Austria,” and, in the 
course of time, innumerable others, for 
Stanko’s was a nomadic nature. Some 
twelve years ago he established a restatirant 
on Victoria-Luisen Platz, that refuge of 
Americans, Japanese, disappointed writers, 
artists and musicians. Stanko prospered. 
Kew of the guests will forget his jovial 
face and ball-like figure as he arose to 
greet them with a ceremonial bow, re- 
minding one of the earth turning on its 
axis. Nor can they think of him but kindly 
at the memory of his cordial, though 
stereotyped, parting words “Good night! 
lope to have the honor of your presence 
soon again. Auf wiederseh’n!” 

If Stanko could not write music-dramas 
or symphonic poems, he was a master in 
his sphere. Many a great man of his day 
took refuge from the cares of the world 
under his hospitable roof. He left no 
heritage to posterity as did his renowned 
relative, Liszt (and we will not question a 
relationship which was not denied in his 
day), yet he filled a useful niche in this 
world and will be remembered by his thou- 
sands. A la bonheur, Joseph Stanko! 


H. E. 





Klindworth - Scharwenka Piano and 


Violin Competition 


BERLIN, June 25.—The annual competi- 
tive concert of the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
School’s piano and violin classes took place 
June 22 and 24, in Klindworth- Scharwenka 
Hall. a grand piano and a 


The prizes, 
violin, were donated by the firms of Blueth- 
ner and Robert Beyer, respectively. The 


judges of the piano contest were Profes- 
sors Heinrich Barth and Philipp Ruefer, 
and a representative of the Bluethner Piano 
Co.; the judges of the violin contest, Fritz 
Kreisler, Franz Riess and Prof. E. E. 
Taubert. The successful contestants were 
\lbert Davidow, of Odessa, Russia, pupil 
of Professor Mayer-Mahr, and Charlotte 
Rosen, of Berlin, pupil of Prof. Issay Bar- 
mas. H. E. 


Mme. Nordica Wins Appeal in Suit 
Against Southern Railway 





Mme. Lillian Nordica, the eminent so- 
prano, has won yoo appeal to the’ Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme Court 
from an order of the lower court, dismiss- 


ing her suit against the Southern Railway 


Company to recover $50,000 for injuries 
received on that railroad in 1902. Mme. 
Nordica claimed that she lost a large 


because she had to can- 


engagements. 


amount of 
cel many 


money 
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Brooklyn Singer Re-engaged by Aborns 


Marie Louise Biggers, the Brooklyn con- 
tralto, who was successful _— bs Aborn 
Grand Opera Company last season, has 
been re- engaged for next season and will 
be heard in the principal contralto réles of 
“Hansel und Gretel,” “Il Trovatore,” “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana” and “Madama Butter- 
fly.” In the early part of last season Miss 
Biggers, who is under the management of 
G. Dexter Richardson, made a_ splendid 
impression in concert and oratorio appear- 


ances. In the Aborn company her per- 
formances as the Abbess in “Thais” and 
Frederick in “Mignon” received praise 


from the press. Miss Biggers will be heard 
in several recitals this Summer and will 
start on tour with the Aborn company Sep- 
tember 23. 
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HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


How This National Art That Had Its Beginnings in the Seven- 
teenth Century Has Developed to a Position of Unique 
Significance Among the Ballets of the World--National 
Intrigues and Tragedies That Have Been Wrapped Up in 
Its History 


NARODNY 








F all Russian arts of the stage, ballet 
is the most aristocratic and the oldest. 
The unwritten history of the enchanting 
Russian dance would make a huge and 
thrilling record of more than two centuries. 
The romances, tragedies, mysteries and in- 
trigues connected with this sealed drama 
have often played a decisive role in the 
affairs of the country. As the result of a 
romance with pretty Teleshova Griboye- 
doff, a famous Russian dramatist was 
killed in Teheran. For having dedicated 
his “Eugene Onegin” to the fascinating 
[stomina, prima ballerina of the Imperial 
Opera, Poushkin, the poet, lost the love of 
his wife and was subsequently shot in a 
duel. The Czar Paul fell in love with 
Eugeny Kolossova and in consequence was 
strangled at his palace in St. Petersburg. 
3efore the present Czar ascended the 
throne he was said to have been so much 
in love with Matilda Kshesinskaya that he 
1. ude plans to renounce his throne and 
elope with her to America. 

Jallet was introduced in Russia as early 
as 1672. Czar Alexis Mikailovitch ordered 
his aide-de-camp, Colonel Van Staden, to 
have a troupe of Dutch comedians brought 
to Moscow. Van Staden made a contract 
with a manager in Brussels, but the for- 
eigner was frightened into giving up the 
venture because of a rumor that he and 
his troupe might eventually land in Siberia. 
After this a German pastor, the Rev. Jo- 
hann Gregory, undertook the management 
of the troupe, hiring sixty-four German 
and Italian dancers and producing in 1673 
the first ballet, “Orpheus and Eurydice, 
with great success. Peter the Great was 
so fascinated with the ballet that he him- 
self took part and for this purpose re- 
ceived lessons from the ballet master. 

But this ballet was, of course, Italian in 
conception and music. Foreign masters 
were next engaged and they in turn pro- 
duced a school of native instructors who 
cultivated national dances. Many Russian 
ballets were choral, one of them, “Baba 
Yaga,” having been composed by the Czar 
himself. “Baba Yaga” is a fairy tale, like 
the English “Witch on a_ Broomstick. 
Baba Yaga rides through the sky on a huge 
mortar, propelling herself with a pestle, 
while her great tongue licks up the clouds 
as she passes. 

First Dancing Academy 


The first impetus to a national dancing 
academy was given by Empress Anna Iva- 
novna, who: felt that the education of the 
dancers was not systematic enough, and 
who regretted that the best dancers had 
to be hired from Italy. She asked Chris- 
tian Wellman, a teacher of gymnastics ot 
the Cadet Corps, to found a dramatic 
dancing academy, in which girls and boys 
could be educated for the ballet. Land 
was the first director. As Land favored 
German more than Russian pupils, he was 
succeeded first by Locatelli and then by 
Hilferding. The Czar Paul was so much 
interested in the ballet that he united the 
dancing academy with the Smolny Girls 
College, one of the most aristocratic in- 
stitutions of the country. As dancing 1s 
condemned by the Russian orthodox church 
as immoral the Czar found himself in an 
unfortunate situation, for the Smolny Col- 
lege was an institution of the convent 
Clerical circles opposed the Czar’s order, 


but in vain. It is said that Lessogaroff, 
who was the ballet master, told the bal- 
lerina, Kolossova, with whom the Czar 
was in love, of the conspiracy being or- 
ganized against the latter’s life, by his son, 
later Alexander I. The Czar did not be- 
lieve the story, dismissed Lessogaroff and 
engaged Didelot, one of the best authori- 
ties of ballet of that time. 

Carl Ludwig Didelot may be considered 
the real father of the Russian ballet of to- 
day, for it was he who emphasized the im- 
portance of a systematic training in a true 
dramatic spirit, contending that a good bal- 
let dancer should also be a good actress 
and an artist and a poet at heart. Up to 
his time lessons in the dancing academy 
had consisted mostly of physical training, 
fencing and gymnastics, but he insisted that 
the ballet be put on the same basis as 
drama. Where the dance had been merely 
a spectacular part of opera he intended 
that it should become an independent pro- 
duction. This brought upon him a storm 
of indignation on the part of the clergy 
and their supporters, the quarrel becoming 
so intense that in 1801, as one of its ef- 
fects, the Czar Paul was strangled in his 
palace and his son, Alexander I, ascended 
the throne. The young Czar was religious 
and superstitious, but so much an admirer 
of the ballet that he did not interfere with 
the plans of Didelot and gave him still 
greater authority. 


Didelot’s Power 


It is strange how Didelot, a rather smali, 
insignificant, pock-marked and deformed 
Frenchman, who was born and educated in 
Sweden, could play a dominating role dur 
ing the twenty-five years that he was di- 
rector of the Imperial Ballet Academy. 
The most famous dancers of that time, 
Istomina, Teleshova and others, were pu- 
pils of his school. The Czar received 
Didelot always with greatest courtesy as 
he might have his leading general and the 
priests finally left him alone. One of 
Didelot’s policies was to engage the best 
dancers of the world for the Russian bal- 
let, for which they had to study the Rus 
sian method and Russian art. When these 
foreign dancers later left Russia for per 
formances abroad they proved themselves 
truly Russian in technic and spirit. 

During the reign of Czar Nicholas | 
Fanny Elssler and Marie Taglioni were the 
leading figures of the ballet. Both these 
women achieved phenomenal success. Ta- 
glioni was small, ugly and very unattractive 
in figure and Elssler was stolid, clumsy 
and thirty-eight years old when she first 
appeared. That they could keep their audi 
ences spellbound with the beauty of their 
art and their exquisite technic was a gen- 
uine marvel. Not only Russia, but all 
Kurope was enthusiastic over their dances. 
The most beautiful dancer of this period 
was Miss Novitzkaya, who was also ex 
cellent in technic, but whose career was 


destroyed at the start by an affair of the 
heart. Gedeonoff, the director of the Im- 
perial Dancing Academy, was madly in love 
with her and proposed, but Miss Novitz- 
kaya, having given her heart to a poor 
actor remained true to him and became his 
wife. This ended her hopes of artistic 
success, for the powerful men of the time 
opposed her, because of her fine moral 





























A Russian General Paying Court to 
Matilda Kshesinskaya, Behind the 
Scenes of a Russian Ballet--It Is Re- 
lated That the Present Czar Once 
Wanted to Renounce His Throne for 
Love: of Mlle. Kshesinskaya. The 
Caricature Is by G. Karenin 


character. She preferred to sacrifice her 
career to her ideals of conduct and retired 
from the stage to live a happy domestic 
life till her death. 

By 1847 the Russian ballet had taken a 
leading place in Europe, but in a dramatic 
sense it was still foreign in character, the 
librettos being built on foreign themes 
mainly or constructed to foreign music. 
With the advent of the composers Glinka, 
Dargomyjsky, Balakireff and Moussorgsky, 
it was evident that ballet faced a reform 
similar to music. The ballets of the pre 
vious period had usually been divided into 
several acts, each of which had entrées, or 
dances which, in steps, gestures and atti 
tudes, represented a certain part of the ac 
tion but lacked real dramatic detail. Bal 
lets which expressed feeling symbolistically 
were called lyrical dances, while those more 
pantomimic were termed dramatic ballets. 
The latter were classified as historical, 
mythological, poetical and allegorical. Rus 
sian ballet had been mostly allegorical 
dramtic in its early history, with a strong 
tendency also to lyricism. 


Petipa a Reformer 


With the engagement of Marius Petipa, 
in 1848, there came a change. Although 
a lrenchman by birth Petipa was just such 
a reformer in the ballet as Rubinstein was 
in music. Inspired -by the new tendency 
of nationalism in the operatic field, Petipa 
made the ballet typically national by intro 
ducing a long repertoire of national themes 
in the dance. With pretty Carlotta Grizi 
as the prima ballerina many new _ ballets 
were produced immediately and became 
thrilling novelties. The ballet was now a 
mute drama and opera, based altogether on 
national dances, and at once took a unique 
and high place artistically and poetically. 
People often found the ballet far more 
alluring than the drama or opera. 


During the reign of Alexander II the 
Russian was already superior to other 
European ballets. Bogdanova, Muravyeva, 
Petipa, Liado: « and Sokolova were the 
great stars ot this time. What they 
achieved as actresses as well as artistic 
dancers had never been matched. To see 
“The Swan Lake,” by Tschaikowsky, pro- 
duced by the full Russian ballet in St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow was something to 
conjure with, and for a while the ballet 
eclipsed the drama and opera to such an ex- 
tent that the latter were actually consid- 
ered inferior. 

What Petipa did pedagogically for the 
uplifting of the Russian ballet, that did 
Wsevoloshsky economically and scenically. 
He made himself the spirit of the national- 
istic movement by producing the creations 
of the new school of composers in a highly 
artistic manner. Officer of the Czar though 
he was, he remained always a thorough 
artist and never permitted politics to in- 
terfere with the stage. His and Petipa’s 
examples were followd by such men as 
Felix Kshessinsky, Schirjajeff, Legatt and 
Bekeffy. 

If anyone should ask me who are the 
foremost Russian ballet dancers of to-day 
among the women I should admit being a 
great admirer of Pavlowa and Lopukhova, 
but would have to confess my belief that 
Olga Preobrashenskaya and Matilda Kshes- 
sinksaya are the greatest dancers I have 
ever seen in my life. They are superb in 
technic and in dramatic power. This is 
best illustrated in seeing them performing 
their roles in connection with the whole 
cast of a real Russian grand ballet in St. 
Petersburg or Moscow. As I said in a 
previous article it is almost impossible to 
judge a dancer from fragmentary parts of 
a ballet. To appreciate the drama fully 
one must see the ensemble, not separate 
roles. The productions of Russian ballet 
thus far given in other countries have not 
supplied this need, 


Opera Receipts in Paris a Generation 
Ago and Now 


lt is not unusual at present for the box 
ofhce of the Paris Opéra Comique to take 
In 10,000 or I1,000 francs on one evening. 
These sums, not very large from the Amer 
ican point of view, seem fabulous when 
compared with what used to be the receipts 
half a century ago. Gounod’s “Faust,” for 
example, was sung at the same house 22: 
times in the weeks from March 19, 1859, 
to December 31 of the same year. Of these 
performances 6 brought in less than 500 
francs ($100) apiece, 33 more fell short of 
1,000 francs, 104 had 1,c00 to 3,000-frane 
houses, 43 ranged from 3,000 to 4,000, 27 
from 4,000 to 5,000, while only 10 exceeded 
5,000 franes each lt must be borne in 
mind that while the receipts have increased 
the expenses have also been multiplied. 
Vew York Evening Post. 


Zenatello and Gay for Philadelphia- 


Chicago Company 


Giovanni Zenatello, the Italian tenor, and 
Maria Gay, the soprano, of the soston 
Opera Company, have been engaged by 
\ndreas Dippel io appear with the Chicago 
Opera Company during the first month of 
the season of that organization in Philadel 
phia next Fall. Later the two artists will 
be heard in Boston, 


Charles Anthony, the Boston pianist, gave 
a second recital in London recently. 
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ROME LIKES NEW LEONCAVALLO OPERA 





Critics Find Music of ‘‘ The Little Rose Queen ” Light and Sparkling— 
New Operas in Process of Comnosition— Italian Appreciations 


of Wagner 


Bureau of Musical America, 
6 Via Monte Savello, Piazza Montanara, 
Rome, June 30, 1912. 

Notw ITHSTANDING tthe _long-con- 

tinued heat the Costanzi was crowded 
on Monday, the 24th, for the first night of 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo’s operetta, “La Regi- 
netta delle Rose,” of the story of which 
you have already had a brief description 
in MusicaL America. The operetta was 
presented in Rome by the City of Milan 
Company and at the same time in Naples 
by the Magnani Company. It will subse- 
quently be given at Turin by the Vecla- 
Vannutelli Company. 

This operetta was sketched out by the 
composer last year when he was at Monte- 
catini in Tuscany and he_ entrusted the 
libretto to Signor Forzano, who is an old 
hand at the business, and has besides writ- 
ten several good comedies. Then Signor 
Leoncavallo went to London for his prof- 
itable “Pagliacci” venture and there ob- 
tained local color for his “Little Rose 
Queen.” Lilian is the character of the 
title who fascinates Max de los luegos, 
hereditary prince of the Kingdom of Por- 
towa. The first act is in London, whete 
a festival in aid of a dogs’ home is given. 
Gin della Runtilla, tutor of Max and of 
Don Pedro, cousin of the prince, tries to 
induce Lilian to go to 
her lover will not leave England without 
her, although he is to be crowned King at 
home. The music of this act consists 
chiefly in-an opening quadrille, a song of 
farewell to a canine pet, the duet between 
Max and Lilian, the “Rose Waltz” sung 
by Lilian, the romanza of Max, a short 
love duet in waltz time, and a final very 


Portowa because 


lively galop. 

The second act is in Portowa, the cap- 
ital of the imaginary kingdom. Max wants 
to marry Lilian, but the Queen Regent will 
not hear of such a thing, so the prince 
joins the revolutionists, hoping to be’ able 
to run away from the place with the Eng- 
lish girl. Herein Signor Leoncavallo is in 
what we may call the old Offenbachian or 
Lecocq vein, also peculiar to other com- 
posers of operettas in which princes and 
courtiers are concerned. There is a chorus 
of Ministers of State, a bombastic and 
amusing aria by the Regent, a telephone 
duet between Don Pedro and Anita, a grand 
love duet on a slow waltz movement, hav- 
ing as leit motif the “Rose Waltz’ of the 
first act, and a Conspirators’ chorus, that 
of the Revolutionists. 

In the third act the old King abdicates, 
but Max will not sign as successor unless 
he gets Lilian, 
been sent out of the country. The English 
girl, however, reappears and makes Marx, 
who has broken his pen purposely, sign the 
act of succession to the throne with a 
rose. Then she becomes his queen in a 
veritable garden of roses, and flowers are 
flung at the happy pair as they sing folded 
in each other’s arms. There is certainly 
good music in this act also, and great 
credit is due to the manager and artists of 
the City of Milan Company who carried 
everything through to perfection. Singing, 
acting, costumes and scenery were well up 
to the mark. Stefi Csillag, a popular fa- 
vorite, was repeatedly acclaimed as Lilian. 


The Critics Kind 


almost unanimously 
favorable, but some found the third act 
rather weak, as if composer and librettist 
had pumped themselves out in the preceding 
acts. In general, however, the critics 
praise the music as light, sparkling and 
genial, combining the characteristics of the 
the Vienna school, and Lehar, particularly, 
with those of the old Italian composers, 
such as Cimarosa. Taken all in all the 
composer of “Pagliacci” has undoubtedly 
scored another big success. He was called 
before the curtain eight times. 

The opera was presented at the Naples 
Politeama on the same night, and also ob- 
tained a triumph there from a crowded and 
fashionable audience. The execution was 
inferior to that at the Costanzi, but the 
artists did their best, notably Signora Nik- 
las. Like the Romans, the Neapolitans 
found the third act inferior to the others, 
but there is ample time for the composer 
to strengthen this act before he takes the 
operetta to New York, and it is very prob- 
able that he will do so. The conductors of 
the new operetta, Lombardo in Rome and 


The criticisms are 


who is supposed to have 


Valla in Naples, were deservedly compli- 
mented for their able work. 

The Costanzi is certainly focusing na- 
tional fervor and patriotic enthusiasm. 
Nearly every evening there is a feverish 
demonstration in favor of the prolonged 
war with Turkey, although it has, as yet, 
led to no very practical results. The tenor, 
Righi, who had a benefit performance on 
June 20, when Lehar’s “Eva” was played, 
carried the house by storm. He has always 
been popular with Romans since he first 
sang in Giordano’s “Tosca.” On the 20th 
he appeared in a special character not con- 
nected with Lehar’s work. He came on in 
an entr’acte dressed as a bersaglier fighting 
man in Tripolitania and sang the “Canzone 
delle trincee” (“Song of the Trenches”), 
composed by Sassone. He was cheered to 
the echo and the audience then demanded 
the “Royal March,” which, of course, was 
played for at least the tenth time since the 
Spring season began at the Costanzi. 

The Adriano is getting through the sea- 
son with considerable success. After “Car- 
men” and “Fedora” they have given there 
some good résuscitations of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” In the first 
Maria Cavalieri and Ventura have been 
much appreciated as Santuzza and. Turiddu. 
The tenor, Colazzo, was the best of the lot 
in “Pagliacci” and was frequently applauded 
for his fine, forcible singing and dramatic 
power. 
Prize Opera Committee 


The members of the committee who are 
to select a new opera by an Italian com- 
poser for the next Costanzi season are 
Prof. Falchi, director of the Royal Acad- 
emy of St. Cecilia, appointed by the Rome 
Municipal Council; Cavaliere Montefiore, 
vice-president of the Society of Authors, 
and Maestro Vitale, orchestra conductor at 
the Costanzi. The works sent in for se- 
lection are ninety in number. 

Renato Brogi, we are told, has begun an 
opera, to be called “Isabella Orsini,” which 
may be ready this year. The scene is laid 
chiefly in Florence, and the opera is to be 
typical of life in that city during its famous 
days. It will be in three acts. The libretto 
is taken from a celebrated novel by Guer- 
azZi. 

While in Rome recently Renzo Sonzogno 
stated that Mascagni’s “Parisina,” libretto 
by d’Annunzio, will not be presented first 
at the Colon of Buenos Ayres, but in Paris 
and Milan, as originally arranged. Signor 
Sonzogno had a good offer from Buenos 
Ayres but declined it. He said that Mas- 
cagni has also undertaken to write the mu- 
sic for the “Rosa di Cipro.” This “Rose 
of Cyprus” is from a tragic poem by d’An- 
nunzio. Furthermore, Mascagni will have 
ready next year on opera the scene of 
which will be in the vicinity of Naples, with 
Vesuvius as the background. Next vear, 
at the Costanzi, Signor Sozogno proposes 
to present Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the 
Madonna,” the “Salomé” of Strauss, a new 
opera in one act by a composer called 
Gasco di Roma, who is probably Gasco, the 
Tribuna music critic, and, perhaps, Pizetti’s 
“Fedra.” All these will be for the Carnival 
season of I913. 

With reference to the new opera, on 
which Maestro Franchettr of Florence 1s 
engaged, Signor Sonzogno hopes that it 
will be ready by September of 1913. It is 
provisionally entitled ‘‘Macboule,” and is 
on an Oriental or Arabian Night’s theme. 
Franchetti, -he also stated, is busy on a 
splendid oratorio, written around a Biblical 
subject and in which will be heard strains 
of the finest Hebrew music. 


Abundance of Sacred Music 


During the latter part of June there has 
been an abundance of sacred music by noted 
composers. The culminating point was 
reached on Saturday, June 29, at St. Peter’s, 
where there was celebrated the feast of 
Sts. Peter and Paul. The program pre- 
pared was most elaborate. At the High 
Mass, celebrated by Mgr. Ceppetelli, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, was heard the Mass 
for eight voices, by Boezi; Introit and 
Gradual, by Meluzzi, and Offertory and 
Communion in Gregorian, At the Vespers 
were heard the “Laudate,” by Renzi; Me- 
luzzi’s “Domine probasti,” in falso bordone; 
Raimondi’s hymn for the feast; Meluzzi’s 
“Magnificat” and the favorite hymn, “O 
felix Roma.” 

The “Festa di San Giovanni” was also 
marked by the customary production of 
new music and song of the popular kind. 
The songs are written in the dialect pecul- 
iar to the province and city of Rome and 
are called “Canzonette Romanesche.” The 
music is often very good and was specially 
so this year at the auditions given in the 
Diocletian Theater. 

For Sunday, June 30, was arranged a 


grand open-air concert of massed bands, 
450 executants, under Maestro Vessella, in 
the Villa Borghese, or Villa Umberto of 
Rome. In the program- were fragments 
from Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” an opera which 
the Romans have not yet heard; General 
Ameglio’s Military March and selections 
from Verdi, Beethoven and Wagner. 


Wagner Appreciations 


There is no end of writing about Rich- 
ard Wagner. The pile of literature around 
the Leipsic master has been added to re- 
cently by two Italians, Enrico Omarina of 
Novara and Riccardo Petrucci of Bologna. 
Omarini says in his “La Riforma di R. 
Wagner” that Wagner was originally and 
naturally a dramatist. Without the influ- 
ence of Beethoven and other influences he 
would have been a dramatic poet, not a 
composer of music. The Novara man fur- 
ther reminds us that the /eit motif was not 
Wagner’s creation, for it was adopted be- 
fore him by Gluck, Weber, Grétry and 
Berlioz. His reform was this: He sought 
to combine music and poetry, and to bring 
mythological story to the level of purely 
human drama. He was a socialist in art, 
but in practice an aristocrat who scorned 
the profanum vulgus and popular applause. 
Petrucci of Bologna, one of the most zeal- 
ous of Wagner’s admirers in Italy, in his 
book, “Il chiaroscuro nella musica di R. 
Wagner,” calls his hero “the great col- 
orist” and the “Rembrandt of Music.” 
These opinions of the Italian writers men- 
tioned, if not quite new, are interesting to 
note, and in Italy, at least, they will make 
for the further development of Wagner 
worship. WALTER LONERGAN. 


AUSTRALIAN SINGER FOR 
NEW HERBERT OPERETTA 


Cecil Ryan Follows Advice of Sousa to 
Enter Light Opera Field in 
America 





Cecil Ryan a young baritone from Aus- 
tralia, has just been engaged by Joseph M. 
Gaites as the leading baritone for a new 
operetta by Victor Herbert, to be produced 
shortly. His contract calls for a two 
years’ engagement. 

Mr. Ryan began his career in Australia 
as a pianist and he is a thoroughly rounded 
musician, Discover- 
ing that le had a 
voice he studied vo- 
cal culture and it 
was not long before 
he made an excel- 
lent impression in 
concert work. En- 
gagements in light 
opera followed, and 
when, during John 
Philip Sousa’s last 
tour around the 
world Mr. Ryan had 
the good fortune to 
meet the great 
bandmaster he was 
advised to seek his 
fortune in America. 
Mr. Ryan had hard- 
ly been a week in 
this country when, 
on account of his 
dramatic abilities, he 
was engaged as 
leading man _ with 
Grace LaRue in 
“Betsy.” 

“Il am delighted to 
Ryan be in this country,” 














Photo. by White. 
Cecil 
declared the baritone a few days ago, “and 


find it so full of opportunities. I must 
confess that | have an ambition for grand 
opera some day, and through my concert 
work I have become acquainted with most 
of the baritone roles. In my spare time | 
am coaching with Mme. Alice Parker, who 
has not only excellent ideas of tone pro- 
duction but who is an expert in treating 
voices which the hard work in light opera 
has overstrained.” 





Popular Soloists at Chautauqua 


Cuautaugua, N. Y., July 10.—The Chau- 
tauqua Choir mz ade its first appearance the 
last week and Director Alfred Hallam has 
shown his usual skill in licking material 
into shape, for the choruses have gone well. 
[he soloists are all much liked. Edmund 
A, Jahn, the bass, was at Chautauqua last 
Summer during July and made many ad- 
mirers. Likewise did Rose Bryant, the con- 
tralto, who has an exceptional voice. Har- 
riet Bawden, the soprano, and William H. 
Pagdin, the tenor, are new, but both have 
at once established themselves as favorites. 
Miss Bawden has a lyric soprano of much 
purity and sweetness. She has held several 
important church positions and is now the 
soloist of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Pagdin recently came to 
this country from England with an enviable 
record. He is a pupil of Shakespeare and 
a singer of experience as well as many nat- 
ural gifts. 
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TO PERPETUATE “ PARSIFAL ” COPYRIGHT 


Attempt in Germany to Organize Nation-Wide Protest Against 
Destroying Bayreuth’s Monopoly of Wagner’s ‘Grail’? Drama— 
New and Important Symphony Concert Series for Berlin 


Evropean Bureau of Musical America, When it comes to music the Bureau of 
Berlin, Goltzstrasse 24, Emil Gutmann cannot be accused of being 
June 26, 1912. slow. Even the general outline of the pro- 


grams is already announced. besides rarely 
heard classical works, the following are to 
be given a first hearing: Mahler’s Ninth 
Symphony, which has never been produced ; 
“Das Lied der Erde” (The Song of the 
Earth) and “Lebenstanz,” Frederick De- 
lius; “Italy,” Alfred Casella; “Une nuit 
sur le mont chauve” (A night on the bare 
mountain), Moussorgsky; “Die Auswan- 
derer” (The Emigrants) (after Ver- 
haeren), by Oscar Fried, and new works 
by Walter Braunfels, Max Reger, Busoni, 
Debussy and, to give an impressionistic 
climax, Arnold Schoenberg, whose _hith- 
erto unknown “Gurrelieder,” for three- 
male choruses, mixed chorus, solo voices 
and large orchestra, is to be given. The 
soloists thus far engaged for this under- 
taking are Wilhelm Bacchus, Pablo Cas- 
als, Tilla Durieux and the Royal Chamber 
Singer, Gertrude Foerstel. 

To the opera houses in Stuttgart and 
Dresden, which have accepted Richard 
Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” for produc- 
tion, has now been added the Cologne 
Opera. 

Emil Reznicek has completed a _ large 
symphonic work entitled = “Schlemihl,” 
which is to be produced in Berlin next sea- 
son. 

During the coming season of the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus, beginning October 3, Arthur 
Nikisch will produce all the Beethoven 
symphonies and the following new sym- 
phonic productions; Bruckner: Symphonies 
Nos. 4 and 6; Brahms: i Tichaike Nos. 
1, 2 and 4; Mahler: No. Tschaikowsky : 
No. 4; Liszt: Dante Symphony, “Tasso,” 
“Nachtlicher Zug,” and “Mephisto” 
Frederic Warren, American Vocal Waltz; Berlioz: Fantastic Swmphony ; 

Teacher of Berlin Strauss: “From Italy” and “Till Eulen 
spiegel” : Sgambati: Symphony in D Ma- 

Excitability over the subject seems to be jor; Dvorak : Scherzo capriccioso; Klose: 


AGNER, and especially “Parsifal,” en- 

thusiasts are getting restless at the 

approaching release from copyright. of the 
much coveted ‘Parsifal.” 





spreading through the German land. Pro-  Elfenreigen; Reger: Concerto in Ancient 
test meetings are the order of the day. The Style. The Richard Wagner centenary, on 
preliminary meetings recently held in Leip- February 13, will be introduced with the 
sic and Dresden had for their object noth- funeral music from “Gotterdammerung,” 
ing less than the preparation of an ener- but will be otherwise devoted exclusively 
getic protest by the entire German nation to selections from “Parsifal.” The Ge- 


against the release of “Parsifal” from the wandhaus and Thomas Choral Societies 
copyright, hitherto limiting the production — will assist. 


of the work to Bayreuth. Eleanor Spencer, the young American 
In all justice, be it recorded that the pianist, who, it is spent may tour Amer- 
Wagner family seems to have had no hand ica in the season of 1913 has been filling 


in this movement and is even convinced private engagements phe the London 
that the Bayreuth Festivals will forfeit season. While in England she has been 
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helm Staedtisches Theater of Berlin. The  freunde,’ managed by this agency, the fol- 


accompanying picture represents Mr. War- lowing soloists have thus far been engaged : 
ren in one of his old roles in “Lancelot and = Carl Flesch, violin; Dinh Gilly, baritone ; 
Guinevere” as it was given at Coronet Moriz Rosenthal, piano. Emmy Destinn 
Theater, London. will give two concerts in the Philharmonie 


‘our interesting chamber music concerts and Amy Hare, the English pianist, will 
also be heard in a number of orchestral 
concerts. Another important engagement 
is that of the excellent Swedish baritone, 
John lorsell. 

Oscar Fried, the conductor, has been of- 
fered an engagement as operatic conductor 
by Director Birrenkoven, the newly ap- 
pointed chief of the Bochum Municipal 
Opera. Herr I'ried, we hear, is willing to 
consider this offer, provided he is guaran- 
teed a large orchestra. Should Fried vo to 
Bochum he will still conduct the symphony 
concerts announced above. : 

ce, P. JAcor. 


Two Hundred Different Operas Heard 
in One German Season 


Two hundred different operas by 121 
composers were sung last season in 665 
houses in 435 German cities and towns, ac- 
cording to the Deutsche Biihnen-Spielplan 
Of Operetta composers 93 were represented 
Lehar’s “Merry Widow” showed some de 
cline, but his “Count of Luxembourg” was 
sung no fewer than 1,794 times, though this 
Was its second season. Last year it had 
1,365 performances. Leo Fall held his own 
and so did Johann Strauss, whose ever- 
fresh “Fledermaus” was given 559 times. 
In the number of performances of serious 
opera Wagner was, needless to say, far 
ahead of other composers, as always. 
Prominent among the composers of to-day 

















. ° - . . ’ i ; S i i re apchy . ) 774 : 
none of their popularity through the ap- the guest of Mrs. I*. H. Cook at the latter’s Niel Fraser, Pupil of Frederic Warren, ba Pe aa ‘yaee 7 Puccini, A \lbert, 
proaching release of Wagner's sacred opera country estate at Wonersh. ons Who Has Just Achieved Success in oa er x. trauss and Mascagni. 
from the restricting copyright. And why? Irederic Warren, the American singing Opera —— “ - Fase in popularity in Ger- 
Because it has been statistically proven that teacher in Berlin, will close his studio on many. f Mozart’s best — operas 405 
two-thirds of the audiences at the-Bay- July 1 for the Summer and reopen it Sep have been announced for the coming sea- iden noe "eee ane while Beethoven's 
reuth “Parsifal” performances are made temberr. Mr. and Mrs. Warren will spend son. Arrigo Serato, the violinist; Pablo ideno was Nearc 205 times. 
up of Americans and English. At the July and August in Paris and Dieppe. Mr. Casals, ’cellist. and Ferruccio Busoni will a puiicinilibitiasinaiaaad 
¢ meeting to be held in Leipsic to-day and Warren goes to Paris, among other rea- join forces in these concerts. On October Vi ‘ 
; . ts ae age Fer ° . . iol r 
which many artists, scholars and men of sons, to visit Jean de Reszké, whose faith- 14 and 15 of next season Serato and Bu ola Tree Weds in London 
science are expected to attend, steps will ful pupil he was for four years. Mr. War soni will appear in concert at Queen’s Hall, LonpoN, july t1.—Viola Tree, daughter 
be taken to try to effect separate legislation ren is able to record the success of one of | London. Serato left town recently for of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, who left 
for this work of the master. his pupils, Niel Fraser, of Edinburgh, who Italy, where he will be a guest of Toscanini the dramatic stage to take up the career of 
More music for Berlin! Six new arge as just appeared Ww splendid success as at the latter’s villa near Milan. a singer, Was marriec o-day to Alan ar- 
M f Berlin! S | h ust appeared with splendid st t the latt ll Mil | to-day to Al P 
symphony concerts with the Philharmonic Azucena in “Il Trovatore,” at Branden- The Concert Direction Leonard makes — sons, the son of an English clergyman. At 
Orchestra in the Philharmonie are an- burg, near Berlin. the following announcements for next sea the wedding reception the bride cut a wed- 
nounced for the coming season. The or- Another pupil of Mr. Warren, Helen’ son: On December 25 the Pavlowa troupe ding cake modeled after the cathedral at 
ganizer of these promising concerts is the Stiles, of San Francisco, has been engaged of Russian ballet dancers will give several Milan, in which city Miss Tree gained her 
oncert Direction Emil Gutmann of Ber- for one o e€ principal roles in a new op- verformances in Berlin. For next season’s vocal training. She recently made her op 
D Emil Gut f B f f the pr pal rol n 1eW Of perf Berl I t l t SI thy le | { 
lin and the conductor is to be Oscar Fried. eretta to be produced at the Friedrich Wi1l- concerts of the “Gesellschaft der Musik- eratic début with success in Italy 
rd se 
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WHEN OSCAR COMES MARCHING HOME 


Conflicting reports now make it appear that there is 
an equal likelihood of Mr. Hammerstein’s continuing 


his London venture next season and of his returning to 
Should 


not be 


trouble again the operatic waters of New York. 
he decide upon the latter will 
quick to believe that New York’s operatic current needs 


further troubling in this manner. 


many persons 


In fact, the closing of the chapter of competition 
between Hammerstein the Metropolitan Opera 
House several years ago would appear to have marked 


and 
the end of the book on this subject. Especially would 
it seem to be discouraging to anyone to enter the New 
York field of grand opera again when his initial act 
would have to be the paying of a $200,000 fine, the 
amount stipulated in Mr. Hammerstein’s arrangement 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company necessary for 
him to pay to entitle him to enter New York City with 
grand opera previous to 1920. 

On the other hand there are two things to consider. 
\ man of Mr. Hammerstein’s temperament cannot re- 
main practically inevitable 
that he should proceed vigorously with the business of 


inactive. It is therefore 
giving grand opera (since a leopard cannot change his 
spots), and his intention as now expressed is to give 
it in New York. 

The other 
House, being what it is, 


that the Metropolitan 


is necessarily a conservative 


matter is Opera 


institution. It must keep on a steady keel, go slow, 
and not be to adventurous. The policy of a great op- 
like the Metropolitan Opera 
only within 


eratic institution House 


can be changed very narrow margins. 


Mr. 
stein and the Metropolitan led to a somewhat more lib- 


While the earlier competition between Hammer- 
eral policy with regard to novelties in the case of the 
latter the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, without a continuance 
settle back to a 
somewhat approaching that of its earlier extreme con- 


institution, it is practically inevitable that 


of such competition, must condition 
servatism. 

ven as it is, with perhaps a more advanced policy in 
regard to novelties than it has ever maintained, it is 
quite possible that there is an opportunity in New York 
York, for a time, at least, for a rapid-fire, progressive 
operatic institution which would supplement the Met- 
ropolitan Opera and enable New York to catch up with 
the operatic world. 


“Louises” and “Pelléases” do not grow on every bush, 
but there are other operatic works of a modern and 
progressive nature which New York is waiting to hear, 
and is likely to continue waiting for for some time to 
come, under present conditions. “Boris Goudonow” 
was hoped for last year, and it is practically certain that 
this opera, at least, will be heard at the Metropolitan 
next season. But there is Moussorgsky’s other opera, 
“Snegoroutchka,” and operas by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
which may have more of a future than is at present rec- 
ognized. The music dramas of Hans Pfitzner, “Der 
Arme Heinrich” and “Die Rose vom Liebesgarten,” cry 
out for a champion in America. Of D’Indy’s “Fervaal” 
we know nothing. It may be possible to dispose of 
some of these in a word, but others cannot so lightly 
be got rid of. 

The present need of hearing these and other un- 
known operas in New York can scarcely be said to 
weigh heavily against the immense amount of money 
necessary for such an operatic venture as that contem- 
plated by Mr. Hammerstein. And yet with a man of 
his skill, energy, and experience at the helm, it is not 
unthinkable that such an operatic cruise might be un- 
dertaken with some measure of success. 





BAYREUTH AND WORLD-PROGRESS 


se 


The agitation to save the ‘Parsifal” monopoly for 
the Wagner family after the expiration of the copyright 
next year is, from the cable reports, apparently livelier 
than ever. While, from the reports, it is learned that 
neither Frau Wagner nor Siegfried is associated with 
the movement, it includes a number of world-famous 
names associated with music and other arts. 

It is a hopeless cause, as anyone must realize who 
sees it from a great enough distance. It is natural that 
certain Germans of idealistic temperament, and espe- 
cially those who stand in friendly relations with the 
Wagener family, should wish to accomplish this contin- 
ued protection of “Parsifal.” But, however great their 
sincerity, the movement which they inaugurate is neces- 
sarily built on sentiment, and sentiment, even at its 
strongest, is scarcely more disturbing than a particle 
of dust in the mills of the gods. The history of the 
world is the crushing of traditional sentiments and the 
The old tradi- 


tions are beautiful, and it is easy to see how the senti- 


institution of new and timely beliefs. 


mental temperament can spend its days looking back- 
ward at ancient glories. 

Wagner was above all else a progressive. He knew 
that art is-a living thing, and, to express his feeling 
about it, declared that he wished that he could give 
“Siegfried” once before an audience chosen from the 
Not only would 
“Parsifal” clung to for- 


world at large, and then destroy it. 
Wagner not have wished to see 
ever by the world when there are new ideals constantly 
calling for expression—he would have been especially 
displeased to think of its being gripped with an artificial 
clutch, and confined to one particular spot, after the 
progress of the world had required its release. 

No one who knows and thinks of the possibilities of 
a “Parsifal”’ performance wishes to see it thrown into 
the hands of those who will, perhaps, give it careless 
commercial represeniations. It will undoubtedly have 
many representations, however, that cannot be so clas- 
sified and which will be of an excellent order. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if any more good can come to the 
Parsifal” at Bayreuth 
for performance in more or ideal 
letting the world do what it will with it. It 
the world will crucify the 
through martyrs 


“ 


world, or as much, by retaining 
less circumstances, 
than by 

saying that 
Wagener, but 


without 


goes 
memory of comes re- 
demption. 

“Parsifal” at Bayreuth could become a mere fad and 
“go stale,” so to speak, its greater issue being withheld 
from the world. Let 


and even if it is mangled, its issue will come, not be- 


it be thrown out into the world, 
fore tourists, or a mere Wagner cult, but before the 
world at large, before the people, and whatever its 
message may prove to be in the end, that message will 
broadly reach humanity. As a leaven in human expan- 
sion it can scarcely be effective by its further isolation 
at Bayreuth. The time has come when it should stand 
before the people, and its artistic and spiritual worth be 
proven or disproven. 

Ar unworthy performance here or there will have but 
little effect the 
come from the removal of the embargo on 


retarding upon progress which will 
“Parsifal.”’ 
The world insists on progressing despite its imperfec- 
tions. 

The financial interests of the Wagner family cannot 
prevail definitely against world progress; but it is pre- 
sumable that no advocate of the present movement for 
the Bayreuth monopoly of “Parsifal” would bring this 
aspect of the matter forward as an argument. 

The loyalty of the worthy men whose names are con- 
nected with the present protest in Germany is to be 
commended, and speaks well for their sincerity and dis- 
interestedness, even if not for their breadth of outlook, 
but their cause is inevitably a forlorn hope. 


REAL ISSUE IN MUSICIANS’ WAR 

Naive editors of the New York dailies evidently sup- 
pose that the issue brought up by the theater musi- 
cians’ demands for higher prices, and the consequent 
refusal of the theaters to ems,age them, is one of the 
automatic player against the musician who works with 
his hands. 

It is extremely doubtful if the various forms of au- 
tomatic music machines, despite the important and 
growing place they are taking in our musical life, can 
in the near future find a sphere of practical usefulness 
in the theater. The most that could be hoped for them 
in this field, at present at least, would be in the play- 
houses, where they might serve to furnish music be- 
tween the acts; that is, music independent of anything 
which is happening upon the stage. Light opera neces- 
sarily cannot now be produced without an orchestra, 
and in this respect the most that the demand for a 
higher price will do is to cut down the size of the or- 
chestras employed. 

The real issue presents itself in the vaudeville thea- 
ters, where it is not a question of orchestra vs. me- 
chanical player, but a question of orchestra vs. piano 
and drums. It is no more possible to give a vaudeville 
performance without drums and a drummer who is on 
the gui vive than it is to give “Hamlet” with Hamlei 
left out. When a comedian falls down the drummer 
must strike the bass drum, and if the man is hit on the 
head with a baseball bat, it is required of the drummer 
to make an appropriate noise at the right instant. This 
provision is a far greater part of the show than most 
people realize. Beyond this fundamental necessity 
there must be some means of accompanying songs, and 
the piano serves admirably for this purpose. 

The which have infested the theaters 
have been shabby affairs at best, with a combination oi 
instruments shocking even to souls hardened by life in 
the wicked metropolis. Employment for musicians is 
desirable, and the more of it the better, but this scarce. 
ly justifies anyone in desiring the maintenance of an 


orchestras 


institution which has become a joke, and a poor one at 
that. Piano and drums, now the 
standard arrangement, and an extra piano may be add 
That is 
the issue, and it is only in a very slight way that th 


for vaudeville, is 
ed at slight expense if more noise is needed. 


mechanical player touches the question at all. 








PERSONALITIES 
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Opera Stars in Australia 


Albert Quesnel, who is to sing in America all of ne 
season, was leading tenor with Mme. Melba and h 
grand opera company in a tour of Australia last yea 
Associated with Mr. Quesnel and Mme. Melba we! 
Mme. Karolewicz, soprano, and Signor Scandiani, ba! 
tone, both of whom are shown in the accompanyi! 
picture with Mr. Quesnel, who is to the right of t! 
group. 


Althouse—Paul Althouse, the young American ten 
engaged for next season by the Metropolitan Ope! 
Company, has been visiting Newport and other N: 
England watering places as the guest of Dr. Jul 
Jordan, with whose Providence Arion Chorus M 
Althouse recently scored a success. 


Garden—It is always easy to interest Mary Gard 
in a worthy charity, so that Frederick Townse! 
Martin had a grateful task when he undertook recent 
to persuade the big-hearted prima .donna to sing 
the benefit of the Bowery Mission Boys of New Y« 
next Fall. Miss Garden has promised to sing for the 
the second night in November. 


Lhévinne—When Josef Lhévinne played for Ant 
Rubinstein, the master said after a word of commend 
tion: “Your name must be modified. It does™n 
sound well.” Lhévinne replied calmly: “When y: 
were a boy your name did not sound so very well, bt 
to-day it sounds great and important. Some day m 
name will sound better than it does now.” 
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PRESENT-DAY FRENCH MUSIC 
A PRODUCT OF REVOLUTION 


How Musical Apathy Was Dispelled and the Modern French 
School Established by the National Society of Music— 
Influence of the Concert Associations Under Colonne ang 
Lamoureux—Stimulus of Visiting Conductors 





By ARTHUR DE GUICHARD a 








N order to understand the great im- 

portance and real significance of what 
is generally termed the modern school of 
French music it is necessary to take a brief 
retrospect of the state of music in France 
prior to the advent of the new order of 
ideas. 

As far back as the sixteenth century 
France was a great musical nation. There 
was no dearth of good composers and the 








Vincent D’Indy, Who, as the Head of 
the National Society, Has Been a 
Leading Figure in the Revolutionizing 
of French Music 


love of music was enthusiastically fostered 
by the people down to about the year 1840. 
From that time until the 
Napoleon III the destruction of his 
frivolous régime, in 1870, that musical en- 
thusiasm gradually died out and left a 
state of almost absolute apathy. It had 
been killed by general indifference and of- 
ficial misdirection. Meyerbeer was su- 
preme at the Opéra and his style of com- 
position was not calculated to evoke orig- 
inality or to raise music from the rut of 
flat and insipid forms. 

Yet original thinkers were not wanting. 
Berlioz found the greatest appreciation of 
his music in foreign lands, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Belgium, England, and espe 
ially in Russia, where he aroused great 
enthusiasm. France was too busy fighting 
igainst the ideas of Richard Wagner to 
devote any attention to native genius, and 
the greatness of Berlioz was not clearly 
inderstood by the people until a year after 
ls death, when Ernest Reyer, the com- 
oser of “Sigurd,” organized a_ Berlioz 
estival at the Paris Opéra. Bizet died 
efore his worth as a musician was rec- 
enized at its true value. Reyer, Massenet, 
hausson, Vincent d’Indy and others were 
bliged to bring out their works in foreign 
eaters, such as La Monnaie in Brussels, 
‘tore they could obtain a_ hearing in 
rance. 

\s for any solid musical education in 
rance before 1870 it was practically non- 
<istent—at least in official institutions. It 

just as well that it was so, for the 
reater good of the present movement 
vhile other nations had been keeping in 
tep with their. artistic traditions, from 
hich they found it difficult to break away, 

e musical field in France had been lying 
illow, waiting for the time to come when 

w laborers would arise to till the soil and 

w seed of their own selection and in- 

ntion. 


overthrow of 
and 


Nothing shows better the parlous state 
into which music had fallen than the at- 
titude of the chief literary men of the pe- 
riod. Music for them was nothing but 
noise. Victor Hugo is reported to have 
said that Germany’s “inferiority is meas- 
urable by its musical superiority.” By 
which he was trying to have a sly dig at 
Goethe! Berlioz said that the elder Du- 
mas detested “even bad music.” Goncourt 
speaks quite serenely of the almost uni- 
versal contempt in which music was held 
by literary men. In a conversation with 
Théophile Gautier he admitted his com- 
plete infirmigy, his musical deafness, say- 
ing: “At the very most I can tolerate 
military music.” “I am very pleased in- 
deed to hear you say that,” answered Gau- 
tier. “I am like you. I prefer silence to 
music. It is very curious that writers of 
the present day are all like that. Balzac 
execrated music. Hugo cannot bear it. 
Lamartine himself has it in horror.” The 
satire of the situation is exquisite when 
it is remembered that Gautier was a mu- 
sical critic. 

Thus music in France seemed to be in 
a state of complete stagnation, from which 
nothing short of a revolution could save it 
and give it new life. It is true that Gou 
nod had found success with “Faust,” but 
his music, although marking a departure 
from the Meyerbeer form, has nothing in 
common with the modern movement under 
consideration. Besides, the Opera, as it 
is popularly called in Paris, is not the place 
for musical revolutions or for progressive 
movements of any kind. With very rare 
exceptions it is given up to the old, off 
cial, spectacular operas, more propitious 
for the performance of brilliant pageants 
and big ballets than to the delicate inter- 
pretation of the more esthetic art con- 


tained in the modern music drama. ‘The 
revolution which could save music in 
France was at hand—and it was of a 


double nature: political and musical. The 
l'ranco-Prussian war of 1870, with its at- 
tendant disasters, the overthrow of the 
monarchical form of governent and the 
establishment of the third Republic aroused 
the dormant artistic mind from its death 
like apathy. It sprang up strong and 
virile, if newly born. It is curiously in 
structive to note that the political revolu 
tion had a very great share in the musical 
awakening. Free expression of thought 
requires free minds in free men. ‘The rev- 
olution, which banished from its soil an 
effete and frivolous court, gave to France 
complete liberty of thought with the ac 
companying right to make itself heard. 

The musical revolution was being pre- 
pared by the slow propagation of the ideas 
of Berlioz and Wagner. After the Ber 
lioz Festival, in 1870, several musical or- 
ganizations sprang into being. The year 
1871 saw the birth of the National Society 
of Music for the propagation of works by 
French composers. In 1873 the Artistic 
\ssociation Concerts were founded, under 
the direction of Edouard Colonne, for the 
performance of the works of modern 
French composers, of the classical syin- 
phonies, and chiefly for the interpretation 
of Berlioz works. Charles Lamoureux 
inaugurated his celebrated orchestral con 
certs and boldly placed himself at the head 
of the Wagner movement, which was then 
generally held in disfavor. Lamoureux 
also welcomed the compositions of the 
young French school, as represented by 
Chabrier, d’Indy, Lalo and Reyer. At his 
death his work was continued by his son 
in-law, Camille Chevillard, who now con 
ducts the organization. 


Effect of Wagner’s Music 


\s Berlioz overturned the art of instru- 
mentation and gave a new trend to musical 
thought and form, so Wagner, who was 
thoroughly imbued with the Berlioz ideas of 
orchestral color and contrast, revolution- 
ized the art of music in France and occu- 
pied a predominant position in the whole 
of French art (poetry, drama and, to a 
certain extent, painting and statuary) for 
a period of some fifteen years. Even 
those who did not like his music and would 
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Profit Sharing 


OR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 

& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 
their profits with the buying public. 
increase of their output and resources, coupled with 
the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 
pianos at a lower rate than ever. 


The gradual 


A new small grand 


piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 


< Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 

3 the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. $ 
$ Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and $ 
critical examination by the public of this their latest + 
| great achievement in the art of pianoforte building. < 
x STEINWAY & SONS : 
: Steinway Hall 
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not accept his dicta on dramatic methods 
were won by the multiplicity of concerts 
and led to give expression to the thoughts 
that moved them for or against. The 
Wagnerian school of musical expression 
played its role and served its purpose in 
l‘rance by arousing all the musical art that 
was dormant in the youth and genius of 
the country. 

About the year 1&0 the new school of 
Irench music began to assert itself, some- 
what hesitatingly at first, but yet persist 
ently on the part of a small number of 


sound musicians. As already pointed out 
official institutions subventioned by the 
government, such as the Opéra and the 
Conservatory of Music, had no share in 


the movement. The latter as an academic 
institution was too much wedded to peda- 
gogical forms and dogmas to act as a hb 
erator from them; yet the liberalism that 
pervaded the conservatory unofficially was 
such that independent minds were allowed 
all freedom to develop as they would out 
side the regular curriculum. 

Officially the modern school of I'rench 
music is practically anathema, as instanced 
in the double rejection of Maurice Ravel. 
Unofficially it may be seen that all the 
leaders and followers of the modern school, 
with but rare exceptions, have been em- 
inent professors or pupils of the official 
institution. As opposed to the want of 
initiative on the part of the Opéra in be- 
half of the new movement, the Opéra Co 
mique lends it the greatest assistance by 
the remarkable productions it has given of 
works by the most modern writers. 


Birth of the Modern School 


It was that “small number of sound mu 


sicians,” under the leadership of César 
Franck and Camille Saint-Saéns, which 
founded the National Society of Music 


during the year of 1870. The National So 
ciety was the true birthplace of the mod 
ern French school of music. For the next 
twenty years, until 1890, every composition 
worthy of the name of music was en 
gendered or approved of by this body. The 
first founders were Bussine, Saint-Saéns, 
Franck, Guiraud, Garcin, Theodore Dubois, 
Henri Duparc, Taffanel and Gabriel Fauré, 
with Alexis de Castillon as secretary; to 


them were added Jourgault-Ducoudray, 
lissot, Lalo and Lenepveu 

The object of the society, according to 
its statutes, was “to favor the production 
and popularization of all serious musical 
works by French composers.” Since its 
foundation more than four hundred per 
formances of chamber and orchestral mu- 
sic have been given by some of the most 
celebrated French composers and_ instru- 
mentalists, among them: Chabrier, Chevil- 
lard, Debussy, Diemer, César Franck, Ga 
briel Fauré, Bizet, Guiraud, Cortot, Vin? 
cent d’Indy, Lamoureux, Lekeu, Massenet, 
Messager, Risler, Saint-Saéns, Taffanel 
and Widor, with Sarasate, Ysaye and other 
renowned performers as visiting virtuosi. 

Although César Franck’s influence was 
paramount as early as 1&81, Saint-Saens 
remained at the head of the society until 
i886, when a serious division arose, caused 
by a proposition of Vincent d’Indy to allow 
compositions by foreigners to be included 
in the programs. In consequence of its 
adoption Bussine and Saint-Saéns resigned 
l'ianck continued to be the leading spirit 
until his death, in 1890, when Vincent 
d’Indy him, Under these two 
leaders all that was best of the great com 
from Palestrina to Brahms, found 
a prominent place in the programs. Mod- 
ein composers of other lands were not 
neglected, as attest the names of Wagner, 
Strauss, Grieg and the Russians, Mous 
sorgsky, Borodine, Rimsky-Korsakow, Lia- 


succeeded 


posers, 


dow and Glazounow. The chief place, 
however, was always’ reserved for the 
works of native composers and at the 


present time, forty-one years after its 
foundation, the National Society of Music 
appears to be more than ever exclusively 
French 
Faults of the National Society 
The predominating influence of César 
I‘ranck and Vincent d’Indy is as strong as 
ever, but the society 1s too self-contained. 
It exists mainly for its members. It is not 
in touch with the great musical public; 
and therein lies a great danger, that of be- 
coming lost in pedantic forms and of 
“petering out” like an overworked mine 
In any event posterity will not fail to ac- 


[Continued on page 22] 
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“CHILDREN OF DON’S” COMPOSER USED TO HARD LUCK 





HEN the new grand opera, “The Chil- 
dren of Don,” was produced at the 
London Opera House recently nearly every 
musical critic in England sat with “thumbs 
down” and words of praise for the work 
of Lord Howard de Walden, librettist, and 
Josef Holbrooke, composer, were few and 
far between. 

Of the hundred judges few knew, says 
the London correspondent of the New York 
Herald, that the production of this opera 
was the fruit of a tremendous struggle with 
poverty by Holbrooke, who literally starved 
during his fight for recognition. In writing 
of Holbrooke’s struggles a none too 
friendly reviewer says: 

“The son of a musician who played the 
piano in an outlying music hall, he was 
sent at fourteen to the Royal Academy of 
Music, where he won several exhibitions, a 
scholarship and a prive. He was intended 
to be a pianist, and he still plays with great 
technical skill and temperament, but inter- 
pretative music did not appeal to him as 
much as composition. His efforts, how- 
ever, met with no approval from the au- 
thorities. The principal uscd to say to 
him: ‘Your music is horrible. You are 
on the wrong track, and you will never be 
able to sella single copy of it.’ 

“\When Holbrooke was seventeen he had 
to leave the academy to earn his own liv- 
ing. As a frequent substitute for his father 
he had become acquainted with many of 
the comic singers at the music halls and 
often set their ‘poems’ to music. Hundreds 
of these comic songs were composed by 
him, and he scored them for the band for 
an inclusive fee of $1. Later he turned his 
attention to the theater as offering the most 
immediate means of getting a living, start- 
ing as conductor of a band of ten with a 
traveling pantomime company at a salary 
of $5 a week. He found that the band had 
dwindled to three and that he was ex- 


pected not only to conduct, but also to be 
pianist and write all the songs. At the 
rehearsals the other two musicians were 
so bad that he refused to play with them. 
They left and the orchestra was reduced to 
Josef Holbrooke and a piano. 


“In spite of the distressing vicissitudes 
of this nomadic period of his life, Hol- 
brooke continued his work with unabated 
zeal. After leaving the academy he had 
composed a symphony inspired by ‘The 
Raven,’ the famous poem by Poe, whose 
work has always exercised a potent influ- 
ence over his imagination. While traveling 
with the pantomime he orchestrated this 
and sent it to the late Sir August Manns, 
then conductor of the Crystal Palace Or- 
chestra. Some time later Holbrooke re- 
ceived a letter from Sir August asking him 
to call. He had to reply that it was im- 
possible, as he was trying to earn his bread 
as a pianist in a traveling show. 

“A few days later, however, one of the 
actors who could play the piano saw that 
he could increase his earnings if he com- 
bined the two duties, and as the manager 
saved money by this arrangement he dis- 
missed Holbrooke, who then returned to 
London and at once went to see Sir Au- 
gust Manns. A glance showed the latter 
that the boy was half starved, and he in- 
sisted on Holbrooke’s staying to lunch and 
gave him the first good meal that he had 
eaten for weeks. He said many kind things 
about ‘The Raven,’ and when Holbrooke 
told him he had no money August paid for 
the printing of the orchestral parts. In 
1901 the work was produced; it was the 
first of his orchestral compositions that 
Holbrooke had ever heard, and although 
not loud the applause was so _ persistent 
that the composer had to go on the plat- 
form and bow.” 

At the Birmingham Festival in 1906 Hol- 
brooke achieved his first popular success, 
with his setting of “The Bells,” and it was 
about that time that he linked fortunes 
with the young Baron, who found the 
theme and wrote the words for the grand 
opera which has had such a chilly recep- 
tion. 

Are they downhearted, these two? Not 
by a long shot. The young Baron who 
financed the production of “The Children 
of Don”’—between subscriptions for boxes 
and stalls and a direct contribution for 
staging the opera he expended $80,000—is 
eager to continue the fight, and, cost what 
it may, will present “Dylan,” which forms 
the second part of a trilogy, and deals, as 
the ill fated “Don” did with the mythology 
of Wales. De Walden’s family name is 
Ellis, and, like all Welshmen, he brooks 
no obstacles, but will join hands and pens 
again with Holbrooke—who is equally de- 
termined—in further efforts to prove that 
grand opera in English can be made an 
artistic if not a financial success. 








A WAY TO SEPARATE OPERATIC GOLD FROM DROSS 








[From the New York Evening Post] 


OR more than a quarter of a century it 
has been pointed out periodically in 
these columns that one important reason— 
perhaps the most important of all reasons 
—why few concerts (particularly orches- 
tral concerts) pay, is that the programs 
contain too many symphonies which are 
interesting only in one movement or two, 
the rest being so dull that the hearers 
hesitate to come again. The remedy for 
this, it has been suggested over and over 
again, would be to play only the best move- 
ments of the symphonies. The conductors 
hesitate to do this, being apparently afraid 
of pedantic critics, who, not having a sense 
of humor, decry such a proceeding as “van- 
dalism” and 


“mutilation,” though, in the 


case of all but a few symphonic works 
there is no more organic connection be- 
tween the different movements than there 
is between any four railway cars that hap- 
pen to be coupled together. 

It is encouraging to find that this view 
is beginning to have adherents in Ger- 
many. The Hamburg Fremdenblatt pleads 
for the omission of weak movements in 
symphonic works. It also makes a sug- 
gestion regarding operas that it would he 
well to heeds The musical strand is strewn 
with wrecks of operas which were unsuc- 
cessful because they contained too large 
a proportion of music that did not stir or 
entertain the public. Among these operas 


are many that have one act which, had the 
other acts been equal to it, would have 
made them immortal. These superb acts 
were dragged down by the poor ones hang- 
ing like millstones around their necks. But 
there is a way to rescue them, and in these 
days of operatic dearth it ought to be taken. 
The Hamburg critic suggests that these 
great acts be separated from the dross in 
which they are embedded and presented by 
themselves as pure gold. He mentions two 
works which, to begin with, might be treat- 
ed in this fashion—‘Alceste” and “Ben- 
venuto Cellini.” Gluck’s opera a manager 
would hardly dare to present in its entirety 
to a modern audience; but every one would 
be enchanted by the beauty of the temple 
scene which, next to “Parsifal,” is the most 
devotionally moving (weihevolle) thing 
ever composed for the stage. Berliozs 
opera has two weak acts which have 
marred its chances of success. But the 
other two, which are full of original music 
and “go,” would be greatly relished if 
given by themselves. 

Of course, no one will pay the slightest 
attention to this plea. The pedants and 
mediocrities will have their way, the oper- 
atic gold will remain buried, and, what is 
the worst of it, composers will continue to 
mix their gold with dross in the hope that 
the public will accept it all as good coin. 
But the public is less inclined than ever to 
do so. The ineradicable tendency of com- 
posers to make their works too long, mix- 
ing good with bad, is doing more harm to 
the art than all other impediments com- 
bined. A painful list of failures in recent 
years, owing chiefly to this tendency, might 
easily be made. 
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BERLIN: A MUSICAL DICTATOR—WHY ? 





Teresa Carreno Gives Reasons for the Flockiog of Artists to the 
German Capital for Musical Recognition—-An Optimist as 
to the Progress of Pianists and Piano Music 














European Bureau of Musical America, 
Goltzstrasse 24, Berlin, W., 
June 26, 1912. 

HAT is the attraction which draws so 
many artists from all over the world 
to strive for the musical recognition of 
Berlin? This question of the nature of 
the German capital as a musical center was 
discussed a few days ago by Mme. Teresa 
Carreno, the famous pianist, who will re- 
turn to America for a concert tour during 


the season of 1913-14. In the midst of 





the Famous 


Carreno, 
Pianist, Now in Europe 


Mme. Teresa 


preparations for her departure for Switz- 
erland the great Venezuelan pianist found 
time to give her views on this and other 
significant topics. 

“They may say what they will of Ger- 
many, or to be more exact, of Berlin,” de- 
lared Mme. Carrefio, “but the prestige of 
There are undoubt- 
this fact 


enly, but nevertheless an artist who has 


erlin is established. 


lly those who refuse to admit 


een accepted here is shown far greater re- 
pect than another not so familiar. 
“The authoritative position of Berlin is 
le to the fact that the Germans are thor- 
igh, intelligent and art-cultivating; and 
eir love for music per se, existing as it 
as been for generations, is not to be dis- 
ited. This love for music has been bred 
to them until it has become a part of their 
ry life. Thus it has been but natural 
at for generations German composers 
ive also been bred, many of whom have 
en epoch-making, and who have left to 
world treasures in music not readily 
laled. Such being the case with the Ger- 
in people, it will be understood that the 
tropolis of this people has come to be 
| must be recognized as the world’s mu- 
il center.” 

\s to the frequently expressed opinion 


that the progress of piano music and pian- 
ists had really come to a standstill, Mme. 
Carrenho declared: 

“| shouldn’t be ready to make the state- 
ment that pianists of to-day are not as ac- 
complished as were those of former years. 
To-day, however, an injustice is shown in 
judging pianists. If a pianist. presents 
himself as an interpreter of Debussy, Du- 
parc, Franck, Reger or Strauss, he may be 
admired; but a final judgment is not passed 
on him until he has shown what he can do 
with the old masters. That is not as it 
should be, it is not just. A pianist, or in 
fact any artist, should be judged by him- 
self and not merely in conjunction with 
certain works, or a certain class of works. 

“On the other hand, I deplore the wa- 
ning respect for art noticeable among some 
of our young pianists of to-day. Diligence 
and perseverance are everywhere = sufh- 
ciently in evidence, but it would seem to 
me that .to-day all labor is employed pri- 
marily for the creation of personal effects. 
In all that many pianists of to-day accom- 
plish, in all their performances, there is 
shown a tendency, if not a desire, to place 
their personal abilities in the foreground 
and to utilize a composition merely as an 
adjunct for attaining this end. Herein the 
present era in music differs greatly from 
that of a former period. Herein the pian- 
istic world has certainly not progressed. 

“As to the piano music of to-day as com- 
pared to that of the old masters, one feels 
somewhat cautious about expressing an 
opinion, for it is dangerous ground to tread 
upon. I do not hesitate to say that many 
of our modern compositions, even our 
ultra-modern ones, evince a magnitude of 
talent which, perhaps, will not be fully ap- 
preciated for many years to come. In this 
respect there seems to me to be no danger 
of our not progressing. Much that repre- 
sents an advance, an improvement, in music 
is daily being born. Personally, this ap- 
preciation of modern music does not pre- 
vent me from readily responding to an 
ever-recurring desire to indulge in_ the 
wholesome music of the old masters after 
having appeased my appetite for modern 
delicacies. I do not believe that we have 
ceased progressing in the sphere of piano 
music, for that would signify that we had 
come to a standstill, which again is log- 
ically impossible, for the moment we cease 
to progress we naturally retrogress.” 

In Switzerland Mme. Carrefio will re- 
main at the Grindelwald during July and 
August, returning to Berlin about Septem- 


ber 1. In*September Mme. Carreno will 
probably play in Frankfurt, and she will 
give a recital in Berlin on October 3. She 
will then start on her Scandinavian tour, 


which is to be followed by a tour of Great 
Britain. 
QO. P. JAcos. 


Wedding of Boston Opera Singers in 
Providence 


PROVIDENCE, July 9—A wedding of in- 
terest to the musical public was solemnized 
here last Sunday when Evelyn Scotney, the 
soprano of the Boston Opera Company, 
was married to Howard J. White, who for 
two years was also a member of the Rus- 
sell organization. Miss Scotney, who comes 
from Melbourne, Australia, has been study- 
ing in Paris since the close of the Boston 
season, and she had planned to have the 
marriage take place in Paris but for the 
requirements of the French law regarding 
the marriage of aliens. As Mr. White had 


important concert engagements in this 
country Miss Scotney decided to change 
her plans and immediately returned to 
America. G. F. H. 


Engelbert Humperdinck’s son Wolfram 
conducted a recent amateur performance 
of Mozart’s “Bastien und Bastienne” in 
Berlin. 
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STERN CONSERVATORY’S 
FINE ARRAY OF TALENT 


Nine Youthful Artists Heard with Or- 


chestra in Sixth Examination 
Concert 
BerRLIN, June 25.—The Stern Conserva- 


tory again made its influence felt in an 
agreeable manner at the sixth examinatory 
concert, in which nine pupils appeared with 
orchestra. A large audience attended at 
the auditorium of the Philharmonie. 
Marjorie Sotham, of Birmingham, Eng., 
was the first pupil heard. Her playing of 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto was clear and 
pianistic, revealing a dynamic 
finesse and a well developed technic. Anita 
Viegelmann revealed a certain dexterity in 
the Brahms D Major Violin Concerto, al- 
though much more tone, breadth and fire 
might have been desired. Fraulein Ribier 
is not yet old enough to realize the poetic 
significance of the Schumann Concerto, 
though she undoubtedly has ability. Susa 
Hollaender’s voice proved of very agreeable 
quality, but an imperfect placement was 
evident at times, which, together with er- 
rors of phrasing (probably due to nervous 
ness in a large degree) detracted from the 
favorable impression gathered at the be- 
ginning of the aria from Mozart’s “Il re 
pastore.” Theodor Popovici, a lad of tem 
perament and style, should 


sense of 


prep ssessing 


accomplish great things in a few more 
years of earnest study, as he proved in his 
interpretation of the Bruch Concerto. The 


orchestra was conducted by Sam Franko, 

who is also the young man’s teacher. 
Liszt's Hungarian lantasy was given a 

virile reading by a young Mexican, Ramon 


Cordona, a pupil of Martin Krause. Mr. 
Cordona is the possessor of a very con- 
siderable technic, and temperament and 


warmth of style were not wanting, though 
he is inclined to sacrifice clarity for the 
sake of bravura. Boris Kroyt, a “wonder 
child” in the sense of the term, and 
already the master of a phenomenal technic, 
played with instinctive good taste and even 
with authority. Martha Lehmann sang the 
“Ave Maria” from Bruch’s “Cross of Fire” 
in a musicianly manner. Miss Lehmann 
has a tendency to smother her tone oc- 
casionally, but will probably overcome this 
in time with the routine of public appeat 
ances. 

This concert represented the output of 
one of the best known schools in Germany 
and as such created widespread interest in 


best 


Berlin music circles. The last concert of 

the series will be given June 30. H. E. 

Famous Artists for Next Syracuse 
Season 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 11 
Musical Club is to 


The Morning 


have a fine series of 


concerts next Winter. The list already 
scheduled includes such artists as Mme. 
Gadski, the popular soprano, in Novem- 


ber; Efrem Zimbalist, the Russian violinist, 
December 16; Maggie Teyte, the [¢nglish 
prima donna, January 20; Josef Lhévinne, 
the pianist, February 14; and the joint: ap 
pearance of Clara Butt and Kennerly Rum 
ford, the noted English artists, which is 
expected to prove the sensational concert 
of the year. Other concerts that will prob- 
ably be arranged are appearances of Mme 
Sembrich, Mischa [Elman and the Philadel 
phia Orchestra, with Mme. Olga Samaroff 
as soloist hi 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





GROUP of piano compositions of 

strongly marked individuality appears 
from the Oliver Ditson Company. The 
pieces are “Valse in G Major,” “Sarabande” 
and “A Paris Street Scene at Night,’* by 
Leo Ornstein, op..4. The young Russian 
pianist, who has written a_ considerable 
amount of music for his instrument, shows 
in these compositions a feeling for the 
lighter moods; the Valse is melodious and 
full of happy effects, written for the piano 
with a sure grip and a knowledge of the 
keyboard. The Sarabande seems to be 
more in the style of an old minuet than 
in the strict Sarabande form. It is gener- 
ally conceded that the sarabande and cha- 
conne begin on the second beat of a meas- 
ure of triple time, in the same way that 
a gavotte must begin on the third beat 
of a measure in common time. However, 
the piece has charm and is well written. 
“A Paris Street Scene at Night” is a 
vivid piece of imaginative writing; there 
is in it the stir of life, the crescendo and 
diminuendo of a crowded city street, be 
it in Paris or not, and the dance portion, 
in C Major, marked Impetuoso, in spite of 
its Spanish rhythm, is charged with the 
abandon which is so commonly associated 
with the French city and which is doubt- 
less to be found there. This composition 
is inscribed to Mrs. Bertha Feiring Tap- 
per, the composer’s teacher, who has been 
his artistic guide since he has been in 
America and who must feel gratified at 
the creative talent wliich this young pian- 
ist exhibits. A. W. K 

* * * 


T WoO songs, “Allah”’** and “Il Dreamed 

and Wept A-Dreaming,” by A. Walter 
Kramer, have just been issued by the Oli- 
ver Ditson Company. Like all of the re- 
cently published writings of this eminently 
talented young composer these songs are of 
substantial merit. The first is a setting of 
Siegfried Mahlmann’s poem, which has al- 
ready been put to such fine musical use by 
George Chadwick. Mr. Kramer’s treat- 
ment of the poem, while planned along 
essentially different lines, is highly effect- 
ive in its directness and melodic appeal. 
The accompaniment is interesting, as is the 
case in all of Mr. Kramer’s songs, the har 
monies, while not involved being refresh 
ingly free from obviousness. It is indeed 
a relief to find in these days a composer 
who can make free use of simple chords 
without producing results that are trite or 
banal. The song in question concludes 
with a fine climax in which the buoyant 
melody is carried along on sweeping ar- 
peggios. “Allah” is published for high 
and medium voice. 

“l Dreamed and Wept A-Dreaming” is 
none other than Heine’s “Ich Hab’ im 
Traum geweinet,” the translation of which 
has been made with a fair degree of suc- 
cess by IF. H. Martens. Here, too, Mr. 
Kramer has successfully caught the mood 
of the poem in his setting. The vocal part 
is strongly melodious, fragments of the 


vocal melody being duplicated now and 

then in the piano part under repeated 

chords. The song is written for high and 

low voice. ae ey! 
k * x 


Hk tremendous output of songs for 

choruses of men’s voices by German 
composers to German texts, or, what are 
more commonly known as “Mannerchore,”’ 
makes the reviewer of compositions in this 
department rather skeptical as to the intrin- 
sic value of these additions to the litera- 
ture. 

The Berlin publishing house of Bote and 
Bock has recently made a number of new 
issues,y however, that are really extraor- 
dinarily fine music. There are three songs 
by Ferdinand Hummel, “Hymne,” op. 118, 
“Das Grosse Halleluia,’ op. 119, and 
‘Gottes Macht und Vorsehung,” op. 120, 
of which each has characteristic traits. 
They show, above all, the experienced hand 


*“VatsE IN G Major,” “SARABANDE,” “A Parts 
STREET SCENE By NiGut.”” Three Compositions 
for the Piano. By Leo Ornstein, op. 4. Pub 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. Price, 50 cents each ; 

**ArLAH,” “I DreEAMED AND Wept A-DrEAM 
ING.’ Two Sones ror A Hicu Voice. By A. Wal- 
ter Kramer. Published by the Oliver Ditson Com 
pany. Price, 40 cents each. 

j‘‘Hymne,”’ “Das Grosse HaAtievura,” “GoTres 
MACHT UND VoRSEHUNG.” Three Part-Songs for 
Male Chorus. By Ferdinand Hummel, op. 118, 


119, 120. Price, M. 2 .20 ei ach. “Zur Hocuzetr,” 
“*ZUR SILBERHOCHZEIT, “ZuM JuBILAUM,” “BE 
GRUSSUNGSCHOR ZUM STIFTUNGSFESTE,” ‘‘WEIHELIED 


DER SANGERFAHNE.,”’ Five Part-Songs for Male 
Chorus. By Wilhelm Meyer, op. 89, 90, 91, 92, 
93. Price, M. 1.40 each. All published by Bote 
& Bock, Berlin. 


at writing for male voices, the knowledge 
of a man who understands what men can 
sing best, and their harmonic and melodic 
qualities are also sufficient to make them 


welcome to the vast literature of part- 
songs. 
Five “Festlieder,” by Wilhelm Meyer, 


entitled “Zur Hochzeit,” “Zur Silberhoch- 


zeit,” “Zum Jubilaum,” “Begritissungschor 
zum Stiftungsfeste”’ and ‘Weihelied der 


Sangerfahne” are good examples of 
straightforward four-part writing, much in 
the style of the German volkslied, and are 
acceptable as such. 


628 
ELESTE D. HECKSCHER, whose 
“The Dances of the Pyrenees,” for 


orchestra, has brought her name into espe- 
cial prominence during the last musical 
season, has a Romance,t for violoncello, 
with piano accompaniment, which, as an ex- 
ample of pure melodic writing, has value in 
these days when melody is so rare. It is a 
true romantic tone-picture, set in D minor, 
common time, moderato, the middle section 
in E major, containing harmonic effects 
of real and distinct charm throughout. The 
writing for the ’cello is well managed, Mrs. 
Heckscher realizing that the ’cello is pri- 
marily an instrument which is better suited 
to sustained melodic writing rather than 
the transferring of pyrotechnical violin 
passage work to it, in which so many com- 
posers for the ’cello indulge. As regards 
the accompaniment, it should be recorded 
that it is interestingly conceived and, though 
not overelaborate, is fitting at all times 
to the song-like melody of the solo part. 
’Cellists in search of new compositions 
that they themselves will be satisfied with 
as well as their audiences should examine 
this composition for recital use. 
k * * 

A’ arrangement for women’s voices that 

should prove of interest to choruses 
throughout the land is Peter Cornelius’s 
famous song, “Ein Ton,” arranged by Lu- 


cien G. Chaffin, a New York theorist and 
organist of high reputation, for four-part 
female voices with baritone solo.§ Mr. 


arrangement in a 
masterly manner, setting the monotene in 
a solo baritone voice and arranging the 
harmonic background as found in the orig- 
inal song for the four voices. The voice 
writing is finely done, smooth and logical, 
and must produce a splendid effect when 
sung. It is no easy task to take a master- 
song like this and arrange it, keeping the 
harmonization intact, and Mr. Chaffin must 
receive the thanks of all serious musicians 
for his work. 


Chaffin has made the 


k * * 


MALOOF has made the 
attempt to-supply this 
country with a national anthem in his “For 
Thee, America,”|/ to a text by Elizabeth 
Serber Fried. The song appears arranged 
for mixed voices, with piano accompani- 
ment, and would seem to be made of ma- 
terial that should intrench itself easily in 
the popular mind, and to the apparent en- 
joyment of those who will sing it. 

It is straightforward four-part writing, 
the work of a real musician, and it has as 
its greatest asset clarity and directness of 
style. At the place marked // piu maestoso 
the main theme of the with which it 
is opened, appears in augmentation, and 
this transformation carries with it excel- 
lent effect, lending great nobility and force 
to the conclusion of the anthem. 


LEXANDER 


most recent 


song, 


The song has been sung by the chorus 
of the Music School Settlement of New 
York, David Mannes, director, at a num- 


ber of concerts, at the recent Saratoga Fes- 
tival, under Alfred Hallam, and at the 
Fourth of July celebration in City Hall 
Park. It is to be sung this Summer by 
Mr. Hallam’s chorus at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Mr. Maloof, who is a pianist, has made 
his studies in composition with Joseph 
Henius, the New York theorist and com- 


poser, and is engaged in teaching piano in 
New York City. A. W. K. 

tRomance.”” For the Violoncello, with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Celeste D. Heckscher. Pub 
lished by the H. W. Gray Co., New York. Price, 
75 cents. 

§“Ern Ton.” Song by Peter Cornelius. Ar- 
ranged for Four-Part Women’s Chorus, with Bari- 


tone Solo, by Lucien G. Chaffin. Published by the 
John Church Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. Price, 12 cents. 

“For THEE, AMERICA.” National Anthem. 
For Chorus of Mixed Voices with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Alexander Maloof. Published by 


the Composer. Price, 25 cents. 
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A WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF FLUTES 


| Dayton C. Miller, of Ciewsiabd, Is 
America Excepting That of Metropolitan Museum—Flutes 
| of Silver, Gold and Glass—The Greatest Library of ‘‘ Flutiana”’ 


That of Dr. 


in the World 


Greatest in 








LEVELAND, July 
symphony season in Cleveland the 
sreat flutists of the visiting orchestras 
iften find a leisure hour to visit the home 
if Dr. Miller and view the lat- 
st additions to his famous collection of 


15.—During the 


Dayton C., 


jutes. 

Mr. Barrére, of the New York Sym- 
hhony Orchestra, and Mr. Brooke, of the 
Soston Orchestra, have made frequent vis- 
ts, and many distinguished orchestral con- 


juctors and other musicians have found 


him, Dr. Miller soon began to experiment 
in the making of flutes, and with the boy 
enthusiast’s love for collecting things, he 
bought all the rare amd curious flutes he 
could find. He read the literature of the 
flute in all languages, and now, after riding 
his hobby for a number of years, Dr. Mil- 
ler’s collection of flutes is so remarkable 
that none in this country equals it except 
that known as the Crosby-Brown collec- 
tion in the Metropolitan Museum, and his 
shelves of ‘“Flutiana,” if one may so desig- 
nate the collection of books, pamphlets 
and manuscripts, ancient and modern, upon 
them, are filled with the most complete 

















Some of the Rarest of the Instruments in Dr. Dayton C. Miller’s Great Collection 


of Flutes—Among Them Are (1) a Japanese Flute, 


(2) Flute of the Greek 


Shepherd Boy, (3) Flute-a-bec, (4) Laurent’s Glass Flute, (5) Flute Made of 
Gold by Dr. Miller Himself, (6) Boehm’s Unfinished Bass Flute 


their way there. A few weeks ago I had 
the pleasure of describing in MUSICAL 
\MERICA the extraordinary experiments 


which are being carried on in the Miller 
laboratory at the Case School of Applied 
Science in the photography of sound 


waves. 

But there must always be a play side to 
even the most serious mind, and Dr. Miller 
ays he can never remember the time when 
he did not play the flute. He says he re 
members in the box of toys of his baby- 
hood days an old fife, once the property of 
his father, who had used it in military pa 
rades. The small boy began to play on it 

soon as his little lungs could fill with 
breath its perforated tubes. He began in 

rly youth to write music for it. A flute 
vas of course its natural successor, and 

s high school graduation gift was a fine 

ehm flute to replace the less perfect one 

use up to that time. 

With the scientific within 


spirit strong 


- flute 


library to be found anywhere in the 
world. 
Chiefly a Modern Collection 
Dr. Miller’s 
upon the flute 


standing orders for books 
are placed with all the book 
sellers of the day in Europe and America. 
In his frequent trips to Europe, Dr. Miller 
has visited all the factories and workshops 
where flutes are made, and many are the 
tales he tells of tiny upstairs rookeries in 
which the makers of such things hide 
themselves. 

He calls his collection one of modern 
flutes, for it shows all phases of the flute 
construction of the last hundred years. 
He has laid little stress on the historic al 
side of the subject, though several speci- 
mens in his possession have picturesque 
and romantic associations. 

A iriend traveling in Greece photo 
graphed a shepherd boy sitting on a hill- 
side with his flock about him, holding to 
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his lips a simple reed, probably identical 
with the original syrinx, the “Pipe of 
Pan,” that first of all musical instruments. 
\’ few coins secured the pipe itself, and it 
now forms the ancestral type in this collec- 
tion of modern instruments. 

The gradual changes of form from the 
flute-a-bec, blown into at its end, to the 
transverse flute, as used today; the devel- 
opment from a conical tube, larger at the 
upper end (that curious fallacy of earlier 
makers), to the cylindrical form now in 
use, all have their illustration in Dr. Mil- 
ler’s collection. 

But the Boehm flutes have chiefly claimed 
his attention, those made in the last eighty 
when that famous 


years, since the time 
flutist of the Bavarian court after experi 
menting for years with the earlier types 


which had awkward placing of finger holes 
and impossible requirements of breath pro 
duction, achieved his extraordinary im 
provements which completely transformed 
the instrument. 


A Flute-Maker Himself 


Dr. Miller has experimented largely him 
self in tests of material with regard to the 
properties of resonance, richness and mel 
lowness of tone. He has made flutes of 
wood, or silver, or partly of each, and even 
one of purest gokl, an instrument of rare 
sonority, and of great beauty as an objet 


d'art, while, of course, unique in the an- 
nals of flute manufacture. 
The learned treatises of Theobald 


Boehm ,.upon flute playing: and flute con 
struction, written in German, have never 
heen translated. As a holiday occupation 
Dr. Miller undertook the publication of one 
of them in English dress, intending to add 
side notes of his own, gathered through 


out the years of his flute study. He soon 
found that the original book was in dan 
ger of being swamped by its foot-notes, 


and he contented himself with printing the 
translation of Dr. Boehm’s book, “The 
Flute and Flute Playing, in Acoustical, 
Technical and Artistic Aspects,” as it at 
first appeared. His own material he is pre 
serving in card catalogue form for publi 
cation in some future leisure hour. 
Towards the end of his long life, the 
dates of which are 1794-1881, Theobald 
Boehm made experiments in bass flutes, 


feeling the need for deeper and stronger 
tone than he had produced before. In the 
Miller collection is a bass flute partly fin 
ished, a large reed with carefully adjusted 
perforations ready for the application of 
the metal parts. This was sent by the 


grandchildren of the great flute inventor 
in expression of their gratitude for the 
I'nglish translation of the book. It bears 
the date 1875. : 

A Wonderful Glass Flute 


In Dr. Miller’s collection is a glass flute 
of wonderful beauty and tone. Its date is 
1844. It was made in Paris by Laurent, 
few specimens of whose glass flutes are 
known to exist to-day. The Metropolitan 
Museum has one and some of the larger 


collections of Europe, but this one, made 
of clearest crystal of a pale green and 
mounted with silver keys of finest work 


manship, is the only other known to be in 
this country. There is a record of one 
having been sent to President Madison, 
who was a flute amateur, but no trace of 
it can be found. 

Dr. Miller tells a curious history of his 
instrument. As he sailed for a recent Ku 
ropean trip he said: “I shall not return to 
\merica without a flute.” Search 
was made in the cities of France, Ger 
many, [ngland—wherever a clue could be 
traced of the existence of one. \utumn 
came. The vacation was over, and no glass 
flute had been discovered. Haunting the 
antique shops of New York, as was his 
wont, in a Bowery window his eyes lit up 
on the precious article, the present gem of 
his collection. 


glass 


ALICE 


BRADLEY. 


Negro Music Festival in Atlanta 


\TLANTA, GA., July 10.—One of the most 
interesting musical entertainments planned 
for the mid-Summer is the music festival 
to be held by negroes on August 15. The 
performance will be a play, “Up to Free- 
dom,” and will introduce some illustrations 
in the shape of living pictures. The scenes 
will be accompanied by appropriate music. 
Negro musicians will sing old plantation 
melodies and original compositions of the 
negro race. The Fisk Jubilee Singers will 
take part, and Anita Patti Brown will be 
the star of a cantata, while the songs of 
N. Clark Smith of Tuskegee will be used 
in the performance. In one scene a hun- 
dred negro singers will render Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “By the Waters of Babylon.” 
Prof. B. G. Branley, of Washington, D. ( 
will contribute the opening ode. 


L. B. W. 
Zélie de Lussan reappeared in London 
the other day at a concert given by Helen 
Mar. 
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PRESENT-DAY FRENCH MUSIC 
A PRODUCT OF REVOLUTION 








[Continved from page 17] 
cord a full meed of praise to the National 
Society of Music for having been one of 
the chief means of creating a new school 
of music and of fostering a talented band 
of native composers. 

Reference has been made to the great 
influence for good, in the regeneration of 
music in France, exercised by the different 
concert associations, especially those iden- 
tified with the names of Colonne and La- 
moureux (now Chevillard). An important 
factor in the program of symphonic con- 
certs has been the professional visits of 


such great musical directors and composers 
as Strauss, Weingartner, Nikisch, Grieg, 
Mahler, Mottl, Tschaikowsky, Mengelberg, 
Hans Richter and many others. 

All these considerations are contributory 
catises in the movement that had for a re- 
sult the founding of a new French school 
of music and musicians, a school that con- 
sists already of two strongly defined par- 
ties, the Schola Cantorum, with Vincent 
d'Indy, and the Independents, with Claude 
Debussy. The examination of this in- 
teresting subject must be reserved for 
another issue. 








EVERY CHORUS GIRL A SUFFERER FROM LARYNGITIS 





PR: ACTICALLY every chorus girl suffers 

from a more or less pronounced 
cnronic iecssaialiie, according to an article 
on “The Chorus Girl’s Vocal Troubles,” 
by Dr. Charles Prevost Grayson, clinical 
professor of lary ngology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

“If a premium were placed on the voice 
of the poor inglorious girl of the chorus 
it would be carefully protected,” says Dr. 
Grayson. “But of the $15 or $20 a week 
she receives the relative value of her voice 
should be quoted at about $2. Nevertheless, 
she bears the brunt of the work of the 
production of every so-called musical com- 
edy. During the first three or four weeks 
of rehearsal she is under the lash of the 
manager’s tongue from 9 o'clock in the 
morning until midnight, with only time in 
between for a hasty meal. She learns her 
part wholly by ear, and thus fatigues her 
voice by having to go over her parts many 
more times than a reader of music would. 
She practises ‘starts’ at the stroke of the 
conductor’s baton, just as the sprinter prac- 
tises them at the crack of the trainer’s 
pistol. Few of these girls know enough 

» keep themselves in condition. After an 
hour’s hard dancing they amble up and 
down the stage with tired hearts and wet 
skins. Their dressing room is usually many 
degrees cooler than they are, and its at- 
mosphere is laden with talcum powder. The 
chorus girl’s hardships are bad enough in 
the large cities, but they are still worse 
when the girl’s show ‘goes on the road.’ 
The girl travels night after night in our 
impossible sleeping cars. She plays at thea- 
ters which from a sanitary standpoint are 
scarcely comparable to a_ well-appointed 
modern stable. She stops at cheap, unclean 
boarding houses ‘exposed’ to but one kind 
of food—the worst. 

“Even if there were no other causative 
factors every chorus girl through her ig- 


norance of tone production would suffer 
from laryngeal catarrh. This pathologic 
bridge between health and disease, once 
established, the other morbid events are 
apt to cross it in quick succession. The 
catarrhal hyperemia, instead of remaining 
limited to the surface, passes to the deeper 
submucous tissues. The vocal cords be- 
come thickened. They lose the sharp, 
straight edge of health. They broaden and 
at times become almost fluted in appear- 
ance because of the slight infiltration on 
their upper and under surfaces. To talk 
with a larynx in this state is bad enough. 
To try to sing with it is simply to invite 
further disaster. The delicate tensor mus- 
cles and the external and internal thyro- 
arytenoids become involved. Purity and 
brightness of tone have long since been 
lost. But the voice itself now begins to 
weaken. Its compass is curtailed. Cer- 
tainty of intonation fails. And, finally, one 
day the conductor tells the girl brusquely 
that she is singing ‘off key.’ From the 
front row she is moved to the rear row. 
This seems a trivial tragedy to us. But 
to the girl it means that her ambitious 
dreams of some day singing a principal 
part are blasted. She goes on for a little 
time longer perpetrating the few notes of 
her chest or middle registers that still re- 
main. Then the cirreo-thyroid and arytenoi- 
deus muscles go down to general ruin. The 
air waste between the unapproximated 
cords increases. The secretory disturbance 
within the larynx provokes frequent hem- 
ming and an occasional dry cough. Finally, 
some night, after the show, the tender- 
hearted manager discharges her.” 

Hopeless as the chorus girl’s situation 
seenis, Dr. Grayson believes that if the 
girls will only exercise intelligently they 
can do a great deal to retard or arrest the 
failure of their vocal powers. 

“Laryngeal rest is the most important aid 
to the cure of the chorus girl’s vocal troub- 
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les,’ Dr. Grayson says. “The ‘silent treat- 
ment’ is very efficient in relieving laryngeal 
catarrh. The girls, of course, can’t afford 
to take two months’ rest in the middle of 
their season. But they can give up super- 
fluous conversation and spare their singing 
voice in every possible way. If the score 
calls for notes beyond their easy reach 
they must avoid them or ‘fake’ them. If 
the chorus girl makes her singing as pan- 
tomimic as possible and _ conscientiously 
shirks the vocal work that is expected of 
her, the direct treatment which a doctor is 
meantime giving to her throat will be much 
more completely and quickly secured. As 
for the doctor’s treatment of the chorus 
girl’s throat, it sheuld be as gentle and 
simple as possible. It should be differently 
treated than the alcoholic’s, the gourmand’s, 
and the yelping stock broker’s catarrhal 
throat.” 

Cocaine preparations are used a great 
deal too much by doctors on chorus girls’ 
catarrual throats, Dr. Grayson declares. 

“Speaking of cocaine, I invariably cau- 
tion these patients against resorting to any 
of those worse than useless medical bever- 
ages which are advertised,” says Dr. Gray- 
son. ‘These beverages are in reality noth- 
ing but goading spurs to a group of nerves 
and muscles which are already jaded. The 
use of electricity and strychnine should 
also be deferred till late in the treatment. 
As a matter of fact, there is no magic 
remedy for chorus girl’s vocal fag. 

Simple astringents and spraying with 
harmless preparations of alum and chloride 
of zine are excellent, according to Dr. 
Grayson. Lozenges, especially if they con- 
tain opium or some other form of drug, 
are bad for the throat, nerves and diges- 
tion, and, since the chorus girl cannot pos- 
sibly discriminate between those which are 
harmful and those which are not, are much 
better let alone. Dr. Grayson concludes 


his article by advising that every chorus 
girl save enough out of her earnings to 
employ a competent vocal teacher, who will 
teach her not only to develop but to “save” 


* her—to her—precious voice. 





The Museum Violin 
[From the New York Sun] 


The news that another collection of old 
and rare violins has been added to the pos- 
sessions of a museum in this city will be 
less cheering to musicians than to lovers 
of art. The gradual acquisition by mu- 
seums in various parts of the world of s 
many of the violins made by famous 
makers of earlier centuries has for som: 
years past filled active musicians with re 
gret. However safe a_ specimen of th: 
handiwork of Stradivarius or Guarnerius 
or Amati or any of the violin makers o} 
the school of Cremona may be in a glas: 
case in a museum, only a very small par) 
of its potentialities for artistic pleasure ar 
utilized. ‘Whatever the beauties of a violi: 
may be it is not by looking at a fine speci 
men that one may enjoy it most. It is th 
perfection of their tone that has mad 
these violins famous. They are meant t. 
be in the hands of artists who may brin, 
forth their purest sounds to woo the eat 
It may be that the generous donor of suc! 
a collection will some day add to such 
gift a condition by which the instrument 
may be used by artists worthy of the hono: 
Such a course would at all events be a 
improvement over the present method « 
keeping them under lock and key that th« 
may, like good children, be seen and n 
heard. 





Maria Labia, the Italian soprano, is sun 
mering at her villa on the Lago di Garda 
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NEW BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


Instant Transposition to Any Key De- 
sired Through Berlin Invention 


BERLIN, July 6—The attempt to improve 
the construction of brass wind instruments, 
with especial reference to the imperfect 
scale in the lower octaves and the trouble- 
some change of key, dates from the Middle 
\ges, and now Gustav Gnaedig, a former 
pupil of Kosleck, has invented a new trum- 
pet with a double telescopic cylinder which, 
as he claims, possesses a tone identical 
with that of the noble Middle Age trumpets. 
It can be changed in an instant to any of 
the twelve tonal systems, and permits the 
execution of the chromatic scale in the 
existing key immediately before the trans- 
position. Its compass is from lower (con- 
tra) B flat of the double bassoon to the 
highest tone of the modern valve-trumpet 
—B flat. Change of key is accomplished 
by means of the adjustable cylinder. 

Valves are entirely dispensed with in 
the construction of these instruments. The 
inventor asserts that passages which were 
extremely difficult to execute on the ordi- 
nary instruments may be played with ease 
on the new. Their noble, even tone, their 
simplicity and remarkable range mark a 
decided advance in the construction of 
brass instruments and will supply a long- 
felt need in bands and orchestras. H. E. 





Rachmaninoff the Giant of Present-Day 
Piano Composers 


[Wilhelm Bachaus in an Interview in The 


Etude] 


“The day when the show of startling téch- 
nical skill was sufficient to make a reputa- 
tion for a pianist is, fortunately, passed. 
The mechanical playing devices have pos- 
sibly been responsible for this. The public 
refuses to admire anything that can be done 
by a machine, and longs for something 
iner, more subtle, more closely allied to 
the soul of the artist. This does not mean, 
however, that the necessity for a compre- 
hensive technic is depreciated. Quite the 
‘ontrary is true. The need for an all-com- 
prehensive technic is greater than ever be- 
fore. But the public demand for the purely 
musical, the purely artistic, is being con- 
tinually manifested. 

“Modern composers are writing with this 
in view rather than huge technical com- 
binations. The giant of to-day, to my mind, 
is indisputably Rachmaninoff. Hee is writing 
the greatest original music for piano of 
any living composer. All of his composi- 
tions are pianistic and he does not con- 
descend to pander to a trifling public taste. 
He is a man with a great mind, and, in 
iddition to this, he has a delightful sense 
of proportion and a feeling for the beau- 
tiful, all of which make him a composer 
if the master mold. His compositions will 
endure as long as music.” 





Francis Rogers’ Vacation in Maine and 
the Catskills 


francis Rogers, the popular baritone, 
with Mrs. Rogers, is spending the month of 
July in the Catskills, and will go to Maine 
yr the latter half of the Summer, return- 
ing to New York in time for the opening 
of the concert season in September. 

Mrs. Rogers has a remarkable talent for 
citation and monolog. - This talent, orig- 
nally exercised is. amateur circles only, is 
w becoming recognized in the profes- 
ional world as something far above the 
erage. 

Edgar Richter, son of Dr. Hans Richter, 
e eminent conductor, will be one of the 
nors of the Cassel Court Theater next 
ceason. 





AT THE CUNNINGHAM-RIDER-KELSEY FARM IN MAINE 


“STARS” FOR BOSTON OPERA 


Russell Organization to Be Strong in 








Prima Donnas 








Claude Cunningham, the Baritone; Mrs. Cunningham (Center) and Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, the Soprano, on Their Farm Near Holden, Me. 


LAUDE CUNNINGHAM, the baritone; Mrs. Cunningham and Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, the soprano, are here shown on the farm which Mrs. Cunningham and 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey have purchased jointly. 
The farm is mostly woodland and there is said to be 


Me., and covers 300 acres. 


more than $20,000 worth of timber on the place. 


long and two and a half miles wide. 


Boston, July 15.—Friends of Director 
Henry Russell, who is now in Paris, have 
received word that among the well-known 
artists engaged for the coming season at 
the Boston Opera House are: Alice Niel- 
sen, Edith Edwina, Mary Garden, Carmen 
Melis, Lucille Marcel, Frieda Hempel, Tet- 
razzini and probably Carolina White, Des- 
tinn, FKremstad and Gadski. 

Miss Nielsen will appear as Donna Anna 
in Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” which Mr. 
Russell hopes to make one of the biggest 
successes of the season. Felix Weingartner 
will conduct during the production of this 
opera. Miss. Nielsen will also create the 
soprano role in Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of 
the Madonna.” 

The greater part of the season will be 
devoted to the production of modern 
Krench operas. Mr. Russell is convinced 
that much of the success of last season 
was caused by the French productions 
and the same policy will be followed this 
year. Among the new productions will 
he “La Forét Bleue,” by L. Aubert. It is 
also planned to repea. “Tristan and Isolde” 
as well as “Hansel and Gretel.” 

Josef Urban, the stage director of the 
opera house, has just arrived from Eu- 
rope and will start at once preparing the 
scenery for the new productions of the 
fourth Boston Opera season. During the 
passage Over he was at work on the scenic 
model of the first two acts of the “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” with which opera the season 
will open, in November. A. E. 





Holden, 


It is situated two miles from 


It also includes a lake three miles 

















VALUE OF OPERATIC TRAINING IN LIEDER SINGING 


LUDWIG 





who 
tour 


ME. MARCELLA SEMBRICH, 


will make an extensive concert 
of the United States this Fall, is spending 
the Summer at her villa on Lake Geneva. 
One important feature of her daily training 
is mountain climbing, for the famons prima 
donna, with alpenstock, guides and frierds, 
opportunity to tramp 


seldom misses an 


miles from home when the weather is 
suitable. 

lead her to the 
“It is an inspira- 
“that 


That peculiar exhilara- 


These trips frequently 
tops of the snowy peaks. 
remarked recently, helps 


tion,” she 


me in my singing. 
tion, almost unexplainable, which inspires 
the yodel of the mountaineer, is shared by 
every tourist and no one experiences it 
more keenly than the singer.” 

The soprano spoke with enthusiasm of 
the advantages of opera experience for the 
lieder singer. “The training of the opera 
stage,” she said, “teaches the singer to in- 
terpret the sentiment of a song just as it 
aids her to act a role in a music drama. 
The mood of a song, its dramatic context 
and its climax must be conveyed to the au- 
dience with just as much directness as the 
scenes of an opera. It is a little drama in 
itself which the singer must act if the song 
is to be successfully delivered. 

“The song must be acted without the aid 
of scenery, costumes and the other familiar 
adjuncts of the opera performance. It is 
a distillation of the art in which the singer 
may use only the voice and facial expres- 
sion. . The former may be colored to any 
expression of feeling and the latter, of 
course, may be employed co-operatiy ely to 
convey the thought as desired. Gesticula- 
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SEMBRICH 


Transcontinental Tour of America, 


Management, Wolisohn Bureau, 1 West 34th St., 
The Baldwin Piano Used 







1912-1913 
New York 





Telephone, 4817 Columbus 
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tion has no part in the mere interpretation 
of song. 

“The stage training of the operatic stage 
enables the singer to give a most expressive 
and dramatic interpretation to a song by 


teaching her to impart the greatest pos- 


HESS 


Tenor 


sible force to the few means at her com- 
mand. Without costumes and scenery and 
with litthe or no gesture, she learns to 


transmit the subtler phases of emotion in 
the employment of a greater eloquence, 
though she is robbed of the mediums upon 
which she formerly relied.” 





St. Paul Orchestra Engages Christine 
Miller 
Because of her great 
at one of the popular concerts of the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra last lebruary, 
Christine Miller has been engaged for an 
evening performance with the orchestra 
next season. 


SOLOIST WITH 


New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


success as soloist 


Cincinnati Orchestra 


Dinh Gilly is to make his Berlin debut 
in the Autumn at the first of the Society 
of Music Lovers’ concerts for the 
before returning to the Metropolitan. 


season 


Minneapolis Orchestra 





St. Paul Orchestra 








St. Louis Orchestra 
Milwaukee Saengerfest 
Philadelphia Saengerfest 

Seattle Saengerfest 


Mexico City Concerts 
Etc., Etc. 





On the occasion of his first appearance in Lon- 
don on May 9th, 1912. 


Louis Persinger 


THE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


was favorably criticized by the London 
Press 

The London Daily Telegraph said: 

‘‘Not since Sarasate have we heard violin 
playing more neat in the left hand or more mas- 
terly in the bow hand.”’ 

The financial success of the forthcoming 
American tour of Mr. Persinger is now assured, 
there are not many dates open, the artistic suc- 
cess seems also to be assured. 


For dates, etc., address CONCERT DIREC- 
TION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Or Miss Josephine Trott, 243 West Washington 
St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


In America 
Season 1912-13 


Concert Direction 


WALTER R. ANDERSON 


5 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 











JOHN B. CALVERT, D. D., President 212 W. 59th St., New York City 


Special Summer Session, June 24th to August 2d 
Unusual advantages for teachers 


27th SEASON BEGINS OCTOBER ist, 1912 
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ITALIANS AS COMPOSERS FOR THE PIANO 





NE does not think of Italy as a coun- 
try where composers find time to en- 
gage in composition for the piano; one 
does not actually view musical progress in 
modern Italy as being associated with much 
else than the music of the theater. The 
popularity in this latter named sphere of 
activity of Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo 
and more recently Wolf-Ferrari and Zan- 
donai, whose “Conchita” has been received 
so favorably this season in Italian opera 
houses, would naturally lead the observers 
of affairs musical to believe that Italian 
music is synonymous with Italian opera. 
And yet there are composers in Italy 
who are doing things for the piano, for 
the art-song, though this latter division has 
less workers than any other, and a few 
for the organ. Among these the names of 
F. Paolo Frontini, Mario Tarenghi and 
Marco Enrico Bossi are most prominent, 
and through the agency of the house of 
G. Schirmer, New York, the best piano 
compositions* of these men are being pre- 
sented to American music lovers and musi- 
cians. Piano music to-day, though not 
scant by any means, contains, when care- 
fully analyzed, little that strikes one as 
being particularly new; it is, therefore, 
comforting to examine the work of men 
little known in America and to find in 
them musical ideas that savor of originality 
and, above all, a directness of utterance 
that is admirable in these modern days. 
The “Album for the Young,” op. 122, 
of Bossi, containing eight pieces in simple 


*Five Litrte CHARACTERISTIC Pieces. For the 


Piano. By Mario Tarenghi. Prices, 50 and 60 
cents each. 
Two Prano_ PIECES. By Mario Tarenghi. 


Prices, 50 and 60 cents each. 

“ALBUM FOR THE YounG.” Eight Pieces for 
the Piano. By Marco Enrico Bossi, op. 122. 
Prices, 50 and 60 cents each. “Juvenitia,”” Ten 
Pieces for the Piano. By Marco Enrico Bossi. 


Prices, 50 and 60 cents. ‘“‘Minratures.” Eight 
Pieces for the Piano. By Marco Enrico Bossi. 
Price, 50 cents each. 

Ten Musicat SKETCHES. For the Piano. By 
F. Paolo Frontini. Prices, 50 and 60 cents each. 
Ninp CHARACTERISTIC TONE PICTURES. For the 
Piano. By F. Paolo Frontini. Prices, 50, 60 and 
75 cents each. Two Lyric PIECEs. For the 


Piano. By F. Paolo Frontini. Prices, 50 and 60 
cents each. Deux Esguisses Musicates. For the 
Piano. By F. Paolo Frontini. Prices, 50 and 60 


cents each. Ten AQUARELLES. For the Piano. 
By F. Paolo Frontini. Prices, 50 and 60 cents 
each. Ten Drawing-Room Pieces. For the Piano. 
By F. Paolo Frontini. Prices, 30, 50 and 60 
cents each. Al! published by G. Schirmer, New 
York. 
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Management: 
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style, wfll be much admired by teachers on 
the lookout for new material; the same 
composer’s ten small pieces entitled “Ju- 
venilia” are also pleasing and beautifully 
written, while the “Miniatures,” of which 
“Consolation,” “Starlit Night” and “Danc- 
ing Sparks” are typical examples, should 
be welcomed by American musicians. Sig- 
nor Bossi, who, previous to the publication 
in America of these pieces, has been known 
only for his sterling works for the organ, 
of which instrument he is said to be a 
master, is one of the few organ com- 
posers who finds himself at home in writ- 
ing for the piano. 

The Tarenghi pieces, which consist of 
a group of five, “Love Song,” “A la Valse,” 
“The Hush of Night,” “A Merry Song” 
and “Burlesque Serenade,” and two pieces, 
“Berceuse” and “Fantasticando,” strike an- 
other note. In them one finds all the 
suavity of expression which one has been 
accustomed to in the music of modern Ital- 
ians and an harmonic freedom especially 
notable in the one called “Fantasticandd,”’ 
which promises much. Particularly fine are 
the simple “Love Song” and “The Hush 
of Night.” None of them requires a con- 
siderable technical equipment, but each con- 
tains those qualities which make absolutely 
necessary the possession of true musical 
feeling by those who desire to play them 
aright. 

“Ten Aquarelles, Ten Drawing Room 
Pieces,” “Ten Musical Sketches,” “Deux 
Esquisses Musicales,” “Nine Characteris- 
tic Tone Pictures” and “Two Lyric Pieces” 
are the Frontini compositions. The 
“Aquarelles” contain such pieces as “Gypsy 
Dance,” “Fragment,” “Burlesque,” all of 
medium difficulty, made of exceedingly at- 
tractive thematic material; of the “Draw- 
ing Room Pieces” the notable ones are “A 
Song of Sicily,” a typical barcarolle; “Love 
Vows,” a warmly felt adagio, and an en- 
trancing ‘“‘Minuet,” which should in time 
become as popular as the piece in the 
same form by the old master Boccherini. 
Both of the lyric pieces, “Tears” and 
“Valse Charmante,” are interesting, as is 
the little “Idylle” from the “Deux Esquis- 
ses,” and, of the Nine Tone Pictures,” “A 
Doleful Serenade,” the “Triumphal March” 
and the “Caprice Etude” are excellent «f- 
ferings. In the Ten Musical Sketches there 
is a “Novelletta” of which the first section 
is remarkably Schumannesque, a melodious 
andante called a “Forgotten Memory” and 
other pieces of the same character. 

It remains but to add that these com- 
positions, so excellently edited, phrased and 
fingered, and published in the splendid edi- 
tion that the Schirmer press has given 
them, should take their place in the réper- 
toire of both teachers of the piano and 
players of that instrument in concert, the 
latter of whom will find many delightful 
bits to add to their groups in recital. 


A. W. K. 


” our 





Hamlin to Give First Sunday Concert at 
New £olian Hall 


George Hamlin, the American tenor, 
whose Sunday afternoon popular concerts 
in Chicago eleven years ago made him the 
founder of this particular brand of enter- 
tainment, will give the first Sunday after- 
noon concert at the new ALolian Hall, New 
York, on November 3. Mr. Hamlin re- 
cently motored from his home in Chicago 
to Lake Placid, N. Y., the trip occupying 
five days. He plans to remain throughout 
the Summer at this resort, where he will 
devote much time to working on his réper- 
toire. 








—Institute of Musical Art— 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch Director. An endowed school ot music. The only school of its kind 
in America, The Operatic Department affiliated with the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Address, Box 22, 120 Claremont Avenue. 
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CADMAN and HASSLER 


COMPOSER 
Terms and Dates us 


RECITAL (Indian Music) 


CONTRALTO 
3522 17th Avenue, Denver 


Endorsed by Theodor Leschetizky, Xaver Scharwenka, De 
Mason and many others. Booklets and further information, 
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‘‘I prefer the honors of the Concert platform 
‘*to those of the operatic stage— 

‘“‘And the greatest and most sublime satisfaction I derive 
‘*from taking part in the great oratorios.’ 


From a post prandial oration by Prof. Leon Rains at a banquet 
given at Dresden Dec. 9th, 1910 


Léon Rains desires to be heard in Oratorio 


in America 


We stand ready to negotiate dates 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEGLECTED SENSE IN 
PIANO-PLAYING 


DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


Price 55c Postpaid 


“The foundation of accurate piano-playing is a SENSE 
OF 1OUCH naturally so delicate and through training so 
highly discriminating that it is capable of guiding the hands 
and fingers through the labyrinths of the keyboard with only 
slight and casual aid from ears and eyes. On this tactile sense, 
rather than on vision or even on hearing, should the player 
chiefly depend.” 


Contents: “Painful uncertainty of amateur playing” ; 
“Desirability of tactile guidance” ; “The tactile sense latent in 
all pianists” ; “How it may be developed” ; “The order of prac- 
tice”; “Space-measurement by the hand”; “Recognition of 
keys by touch” ; “Space-measurement by the arm” ; “Applica- 
tion of the tactile sense in general practice” ; “Concentration- 
Exercises on the soundless clavier” ; “Secondary advantages of 
tactile guidance.” 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43d Street - - - NEW YORK 








July 20, 1912. 
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ROUSSEAU’S MUSIC REVIVED IN PARIS 





“Village Soothsayer”? Sung at Opéra Comique in Honor of Philoso- 
pher’s Bicentennial —Defects in National Conservatory Compe- 
titions—-Commercializing of the ‘‘ Decentralization’? Movement 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
June 29, 1912. 

HE French philosopher, Jean Jacques 

Rousseau, who was responsible for 

many of the ideas contained in the Dec- 

laration of Independence, was honored by 

national celebrations last Sunday on the 

occasion of the bicentennial of his birth. 

But, while partisans of his sociological 

theories were foremost in these festivities, 

this anniversary was the occasion in mu- 

sical circles for the revival of many of the 

musical works of the’ French philos- 
opher. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau came very near 
giving France a great musician instead of 
a great philosopher. His musical philos- 
ophy rests upon the imitation of Nature’s 
His music, as a rule, tells of 
the simple love of a shepherd and a shep- 
herdess and is the forerunner of Marie An- 
toinette’s Trianon gatherings. 

Rousseau’s pastoral play, “Le Devin du 
Village” (The Village Soothsayer) was 
given at gala performances at the Opéra 
Comique and at the Ermitage of Ermenon- 
vialle, where the lived for 
many years and where he now rests. The 
story of the play is characteristic of the 
the shepherd 


simplicity. 


philosopher 


pastoral scenes of that time: 
Colin abandons Colette, his shepherdess; a 
soothsayer, in whom they both 
succeeds easily in uniting them once more 
and all ends in a reconciliation and a vil- 
lage dance. 
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The score of “The Village Soothsayer’ 
was reconstructed after the original manu- 
script by Julien Tiersot, librarian of the 
National Conservatory and author of a 
book entitled “Rousseau, the Musician,” 
which is to appear shortly. Nelly Martyl, 
M. de Creus and M. Dupré sang the three 
leading parts, seconded by the chorus and 
the orchestra of the Opéra Comique. 


National Conservatory Competitions 


The annual competitions now taking 
place at the National Conservatory have 
drawn attention to several defects in the 
obsolete regulations governing the singing 
competition and which will probably be 
changed before next year’s “Concours” is 
held. High awards have been given to 
singers who could hardly read a note, and 
it is, therefore, proposed that competitors 
be obliged hereafter to take part in a con- 
test of sight-reading in order to test their 
musicianship. 

These annual contests are held at pres- 
ent under circumstances which are very 
unfavorable to certain competitors. The 
contestants are divided into two groups, 
the first of which has to undergo exam- 
ination in the early morning, while the 
other group is able to wait until afternoon 
and thus avoid the trials of the famous 
“morning voice.” It is astonishing that 
such conditions have been allowed to exist 
for so long, but it is hoped that next year’s 
contest will offer more guarantees of fair- 
ness to all competitors. 

The Committee on Musical Decentraliza- 
tion, which has already accomplished so 
much and has obtained a subsidy of 110,000 
francs for the coming season, is meeting 
with difficulties from the society of pro- 
vincial theatrical managers which has in- 
sisted upon due recognition and now 
counts several of its members on the com- 
mittee. The result of this change has been 
an important victory for the provincial 
directors. They have succeeded in making 
the committee agree that it shall indicate, 
at the beginning of the season, which 
works, among those received by the pro- 
vincial theaters, shall have their share of 
the national subsidy. 


Blow to Decentralization 


This virtual allotment of the subsidy be- 
fore the opening of the season may be 
very good from a business standpoint for 
the provincial directors, but it is in direct 
opposition to the original motive of this 
movement in favor of the musical de- 
centralization. Once more business rea- 
sons will have the upper hand and a nice 
fat yearly appropriation destined to fur- 
ther the national interests of music will 
serve first of all to swell the balance sheets 
of a few show promoters. 

The Friends of the Opera, a_ society 
formed by those who have financial in- 
terests in the Opéra, gave an informal 
matinée this week in the vast rotunda at 
the foot of the grand stairway. It was a 
gathering of the élite of the operatic world. 
The concert began with a ing, pobeg: dance 
of Liszt. Muratore sang the “Grey House” 
from “Fortunio,” accompanied by M. Mes- 
sager, and the duo of “Icare,” by M. Henri 
Deutsch de la Meurthe, with Mlle. Chenal 
of the Opéra Comique. Mlle. Demougeot 
sang two arias from Massenet’s “Ariane.” 
Mile. Aida Boni danced a waltz by Gasti- 
nel and Zina Brozia sang with her usual 
grace “La Lettre de Glady,” from the 
“Clown,” of J. de Camondo. 

Mile. Brozia has been giving a series of 
performances of Thais at the Opéra. Her 
interpretation of the Alexandrian courtesan 
is most striking and she is meeting with 
unequivocal success. M. Dangés is the 


Athanaél. 


Mary Garden and M. Dalmorés_ will 
spend the Summer at San Sebastian, where 
they will coach with their teacher, the Mar- 
quis de Trabadello, with whom they are 
now rehearsing “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” “Pagliacci” and other works. 

Agnes Blackington gave a_ successful 
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musical reception this week in her home in 
the Boulevard Lannes. The program was 
interpreted by M. Sarmiento and Miss 
Pomeroy, whose singing was much ap- 
plauded. 

A successful charity concert in aid of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Paris, was given at 
the Salle Hoche, under the patronage of 
the American Ambassador and Mrs. Myron 
Herrick and the British Ambassador and 
Lady Feodorowna Bertie. Genevieve Be- 
helly played Andante Spianato and the 
Polonaise of Chopin and the “Carnaval de 
Pesthe” by Liszt. Victoria Harrell, an 
American, sang an aria from “Sonnam- 
bula,” by Bellini, and sang duets with 
Signor Caldeira and Signor  Ricasoli. 
Mme. M. Achard-Protin, the harpist of the 
Colonne Concerts, gave selections from 
Beethoven and Massenet and M. Laparra, 
the violinist of the Colonne Concerts, 
played the Handel Sonata and two selec- 
tions by Kreisler. 

Camille Chevillard, the noted conductor 
of the Lamoureux Concerts, has just met 
with great success at the first of the seven- 
teen concerts he is to give in Schevenin- 
gen, Holland, with his orchestra. The or- 
chestra will remain in Holland throughout 
the Summer under the direction of M. 
Catherine, the singing master of the Paris 
Opéra. The concert was made the oc- 
casion for a warm demonstration of 
friendship for the French nation. After 
twenty-seven years of German music fur- 
nished by the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Berlin great satisfaction was felt in the 
triumphant return of French musicians to 
Holland. 

Felix Weingartner, 
Wagnerian season at the Opéra, 
for Vienna. 


who conducted the 
has left 


A Variety of ‘‘Cleopatras”’ 


Camille Erlanger is writing for the Opéra 
the libretto and score of a new work en- 
titled “Cléopatra.” Mascagni announces 
that he is working on an opera entitled 
“Cleopatra,” and Massenet allows it to be 
known that years ago he finished an opera 
in four acts and five tableaux entitled 
“Cléopatre,” the libretto of which is bv 
Henri Cain and Louis Payen. There will 
be fun in store for the opera-goers if 
these three “Cleopatras” are produced here 
simultaneously next season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Somerville Story gave a 
successful reception last week in honor of 
the American Minister to Switzerland, Mr. 
Soutell, who with his family was on his 
way to his new diplomatic post. The Rus- 
sian virtuoso, Sacha Votitchenko, who has 
been playing with much success this Winter 
in Paris salons, played some fine music on 
the tympanon, an instrument which was 
given to one of his ancestors by Louis 
XIV. His weird music was greatly appre- 
ciated, particularly in the piano notes. 
Among the guests was Thuel Burnham, the 
piano virtuoso, who is leaving to make a 
recital tour in America. 

The Wagnerian tenor, Van Dyck, has 
just presented himself as a candidate for 
the post of director of the Conservatory 
of Antwerp. Van Dyck has announced his 
intention of retiring from the stage if he 
is chosen for this post. 


DANIEL LyNps BLOUNT. 





Vernon Stiles, the American tenor, now 
stationed in Riga, recently made guest ap- 
pearances at the Cologne Opera. 
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Lillian Shimberg at Her Favorite Sport 
in One of the Small Bavarian Lakes— 
Miss Shimberg Is to Tour America 
Next Season 


Lillian Shimberg, the young Polish 
American pianist, who is to make an Ameri 
can tour this Iall under the management 
of J. E. Francke, is an enthusiastic 
woman, and the above snapshot shows her 
canoeing on one of the small lakes at the 
foot of the Bavarian. Alps, where she has 
spent much of her leisure time when 
abroad. Miss Shimberg has just made pub- 
lic the extensive répertoire which she will 
play next season. All schools are repre- 
sented, ranging from Philip Em. Bach to 
our own MacDowell. With orchestra the 
list contains the Grieg A Minor Concerto, 
Weber’s F Minor Concertsttick and Cho 
pin’s Andante Spinato and Polonaise, while 
the larger recital numbers are Schumann's 
“Les Papillons,” Liszt’s “Rhapsodie No. 6,” 
Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 26, op.- 31, No. 2, 
the so-called “Ecossaisen” in the Busoni 
edition and groups of Chopin preludes, 
études, waltzes, mazurkas and the like. Of 
moderns one finds America represented by 
three MacDowell “Woodland Sketches,” 
France with a Debussy Sarabande, Russia 
with Arensky’s Valse, op. 36, England with 
Ashton’s Idylle, op. 125, No. 2, and Austria 
with Leschetizky’s “Intermezzo in Octaves.” 
This is, of course, but a portion of what 
the young artist plays, but it shows excel- 
lent judgment in choosing what the public 
wants and good artistic sense in varying 
the hackneyed recital programs with such 
rarely. heard compositions as the Arensky, 
Debussy and Ashton works mentioned. 


Ivan Altchevsky, the Russian tenor who, 
after a disastrous début before he had be- 
come acclimated, spent one mute, inzglorious 
season at the Manhattan, has been making 
guest appearances at the Paris Opera again 
lately. 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pup 
mage ttn affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
chers who have a clear, vt ee idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 
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TEUTONIZED ITALIAN OPERA NO JOY 





An Agonizing Munich Performance of “Il Trovatore’?—W. J. Hen- 
derson’s Essay in New Field of Criticism Stirs Up an Inter- 
national Complication and Sends a Compatriot Into Exile 


Munich Bureau of Musical America, 
In Exile, 


Hohenschwangau, July 2, 1912. 

EFORE closing its doors for the Sum- 
mer the Royal Opera performed “Tro- 
vatore” and “Meistersinger,” both in Ger- 
man. The manner in which these were 
viven strongly reminded one of the little 
cirl “who when she was good was very, 
very good, but when she was bad, was hor- 
rid.” The Italian opera was murdered, by 
the singers, the orchestra and the conductor, 


to whom Verdi’s dramatic verve signified 


coarse melodrama. In place of vocal power, 
restrained and refined, there was, for the 
most part, boisterousness and_ stridency. 
Where all were so bad, it is unnecessary to 
point out any single culprit in particular, 
hut it is worthy of notice that even indul- 
gent and kindly Munich is beginning to get 
tired of its famous voiceless vocalist, Raoul 
Walter, who on this, as’ well as on 2 pre- 
vious occasion, was greeted with laughter 
and hisses. 

If these individuals who are anxious to 
have the Metropolitan artists sing all op- 
eras in English would only come to Munich 
and hear “Carmen,” “Rigoletto” or “But- 
terfly” delivered in German I think they 
would soon return to New York sadder, 
wiser and ready to abandon their agitation. 
This, too, in spite of the facts that German 
is quite as musical a language as English 
and that it is not at all difficult to get in- 
telligible and singable librettos written on 
this side of the water. Nor are the singers 
always to blame, for Fraulein Bassetti’s 
Gilda, Miss Craft's Butterfly and Herr 
Knote’s Manrico are lyric impersonations 
of notable excellence. But if sung in Ital- 
ian they would inevitably be endowed with 
a charm, of which they are robbed by the 
toreign tongue. 

In delightful contrast with the “Trou- 


badour” representation was that of Wag- 
ner’s comic masterpiece, which I was priv- 


‘ileged to listen to a few evenings before. 


Here everything was to the manner born— 
the German humor, the German poetry, the 
German sentiment. Even the one foreigner 
in the cast—the American Miss Fay—had 
deftly caught the spirit of the thing, and 
her Evchen was a patrician but eminently 
Teutonic maiden who flirted so shyly at 
the beginning, but who, later on, surren- 
dered herself with an ardor that possessed 
a charm and a tenderness all its own. 
Others concerned in this almost model per- 
formance were Feinhals, whose Hans 
Sachs is nowadays-almost without a rival, 
though I have to qualify this praise by 
noting the great baritone’s tendency to 
force his voice; Bender, an unsurpassable 
Pogner; Wolff, an excellent Walter vo- 
cally but a rather unconvincing one m 
point of acting and appearance; Geis, a fine 
Beckmesser, almost but not quite equal to 
the great Goritz. The minor roles were 
admirably done and though Herr Rohr ad- 
hered to a conventional reading of the 
score his conducting was an_ influential 
factor in an excellent ensemble. 
* ok x 


And now I have to take up a matter of 
almost international import, which I hope, 
however, will not imperil the cordial rela- 
tions at present existing between Bavaria 
and the United States. Sorne weeks ago 
an article appeared in the Sunday Sun, 
signed by W. J. Henderson, wherein the 
respective merits of the Bayreuth and the 
Munich festival performances were, as I 
thought, impartially compared, and where, 
indeed, the advantages of the capital city 
were cordially recognized. But in that es- 
say occurs this portentous sentence: “It is 
an open secret that the Hofbrau beer is 
not as good as it used to be.” And there 
was the source of all the trouble. I read 
the Sun in the American Library, and when 
the above sentence struck my astonished 
gaze only the ordinance against mutilating 
newspapers in public libraries prevented 
me from cutting it out at once. Ah! had 
I but obeyed the first impulse and defied 
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the law! For King Gambrinus’s chief lit- 
erary censor reads English and, what is 
worse, reads the Sun, and what is still 
worse (for me) read a copy of MUSICAL 
America. (The latter is a near neighbor 
in the library of the great daily.) Mr. 
Henderson could not be apprehended, for 
he was not in Munich, and so I was haled 
to court and brought before the King him- 
self. The monarch called attention to the 
wide latitude allowed to music critics, but 
when the quality of the royal brew was 
assailed a stand had to be taken and I 
was asked to assist the authorities, so that 
when Henderson next visited Munich his 
identity might at once be established and 
thus enable the bierpolizei to arrest him at 
once. I implored indulgence for the Sun’s 
writer, who, I said, was a great critic, but 
who, being of English descent, was prob- 
ably a very poor judge of Miinchner beer 
indeed. Finally I was compelled to give 
the following personal description of Mr. 
Henderson: 

Height five feet ten; complexion florid; 
weight about two hundred and ten pounds; 
usually passes his right hand over what 
were once luxuriant blond locks; general 
appearanee, German, jovial and rubicund. 

Thereupon I was released. But my 
troubles had only begun. Three days later 
I had again to appear before the censor, 
who, it appears, had submitted the above 
description to a New York friend at pres- 
ent sojourning here. The latter, with a 
perfidy such as I thought no American was 
capable of, declared the description was 
calculated to deceive and to mislead, for it 
applied to one Krehbiel, who was also a 
great musical pundit, but who could not 
possibly know anything about beer. 

What followed will explain why your 
“Bureau” is now in exile. I was promptly 
banished to this mountain resort, where a 
piano is not heard once a month, where not 
a single hotel boasts of an orchestra, where 
the gramophone is unknown and the organ- 
grinder abhorred. As for Henderson his 
punishment, if caught, will, of course, be 
much more severe. He will not be per- 
mitted to leave Munich until December, 
and for three months will be compelled to 
listen, five times a week, to performances 
in the German language of “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci.” 

And here I desire to warn another 
American critic upon whom the Munich 
authorities have had their eyes for some 
years past. This culprit is none other than 
James Huneker, who, before he reformed 
and became a writer on art, was wont to 
refer occasionally to his favorite brew, 
which was Pilsener. The brew of the court 
or of Richard Strauss’s grandfather, Herr 
Pschorr, or of Herr Thomas, or of Herr 
Lion were never mentioned by him at all. 
It was always Pilsener. And for these 
sins of omission and commission the jovial 
James will have to listen to Liszt’s second 
rhapsody performed on a pianola every day 
for a month! JAcQues MAYER. 





Songs by American Heard in London 


Lonpon, July 15.—Five songs by Emer- 
son Whithorne, one of the promising Amer- 
ican composers resident in London, were 
sung in a recent concert at Bechstein Hall 
by Vernon D’Arnalle, the American bari- 
tone. Mr. Whithorne played the accom- 
paniments for his compositions. He is now 
at work on a new ballet to be given by the 
Russian dancers at Covent Garden. 





Marguerita Sylva will sing Carmen in 
Berlin next Fall. 


WHEN THE ORGANISTS MEET 


Important Questions That Ocean Grove 
Convention Will Consider 


Representatives of the 100,000 organists 
of America will meet in the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium, on the New Jersey Coast, on 
August 5, for the fifth annual convention 
of the National Association of Organists, 
and during the six days of the convention 
there will pass under the glare of analysis 
and discussion the relations which the or- 
ganist bears to his minister, his music com- 
mittee and his public. The possibilities of 
the organ as a concert instrument will be 
considered and ways for promoting its 
more extended use will be devised. Dis- 
cussions with the builders with a view 
towards partial standardization of the di- 
verging types of console accessories will 
also assume considerable importance. 

A liberal portion of the time of the con- 
vention will be devoted to a consideration 
of the future of American composition 
and to planning measures for the encour- 
agement of the American composer. 

There will be a daily recital on the big 
Ocean Grove organ and a performance of 
“Elijah,” with soloists, orchestra and or- 
gan, and a chorus of 700 voices, on the 
closing evening. The United States Marine 
Band will also give two concerts on the 
opening day under an arrangement with 
the government authorities. 

Although the convention has always been 
held on the Atlantic seaboard, the nation- 
wide scope of the movement has impelled 
the recent transfer of the national head- 
quarters of the association to Chicago, 
along with the offices of the official maga- 
zine, The Musical World, which is edited 
by Nicholas deVore. The president of the 
organization is Clarence Eddy, one of the 
best known American organists. Others of 
the officers are Homer N. Bartlett, Dr. J 
Christopher Marks, William C. Carl, J. J. 
McClellan, Will C. MacFarlane and Freder- 
ick Schlieder. The membership reaches 
every State in the Union and every border 
province in Canada, even extending into 
England and South America. 





Henri Marteau has been awarded the 
Chartier Prize for achievements in the 
domain of chamber music by the Paris 
Academy of Arts. 





Franz Léhar, the operetta composer, is 
spending the Summer, like so many of his 
fellow Viennese, at Ischl, of Brahms asso- 
ciations. 
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OPERA SEASON IN 
ROME AT AN END 


Costanzi Closed Until October— 
A Concert by 450 Instru- 


mentalists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
6 Via Monte Savello, Piazza Montanara, 
Rome, July 5, 1912. 


IGNOR LEONCAVALLO 
victorious all along the line with his 
He had a special 


has’ been 
“Reginetta delle Rose.” 
evening at the Costanzi before the end of 
June and was repeatedly recalled by the 
enthusiastic public. He appeared several 
times on the stage in response to the re- 
calls and was covered with flowers at the 
end of the second act of his operetta. The 
season at the Costanzi closed on Sunday, 
June 30, with the “Merry Widow,” and we 
are now practically without any important 
music until October. Then the Winter sea- 
son at the Costanzi will begin with a good 
program, including the “Walktire” of Wag- 
ner, Donizetti’s “Favorita,” Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounow,” Mascagni’s 
Puccini’s ‘“Fanciulla,” 
conda,” “Salomé” of Strauss, “Tannhauser” 
and Verdi’s “Vesperi Siciliani.”” Edoardo 
Vitale will be conductor and the artists en- 
gaged are La Russ, La Farneti, La Pasini- 


“Tsabeau,” 
Ponchielli’s “Gio- 


Vitale, the tenors Taccani, De Giovanni, 
Tuminiello, Garbini; baritones, Battistini, 
Giraldoni, Stracciari, and De Angelis as 


basso. 

The great concert of 450 instrumentalists 
given in the Piazza di Siena of the Villa 

Rorghese on Sunday, June 30 was a splen- 
did success. The place was crowded, and 
among the multitude was the Queen Dow- 
ager of Italy. The group of black soldiers, 
or Ascaris, who have been fighting for 
Italy in Tripoli, and who have been allowed 
to come to Rome, were also there and re- 
ceived a hearty welcome. Commendatore 
Vessella conducted the concert which was 
listened to with the greatest attention by 
the vast open-air audience. He began with 
General Ameglio’s march, “La Vittoria 
della Giuliana,’ and then went on to Ver- 
di’s “Batt iglia di Legnano,” excerpts from 
Mascagni’s “Isabeau” and some selections 
from Wagner. The excerpts from “Isa- 
beau” attracted the most attention, as this 
opera has not yet been heard in Rome. 
Maestro Vessella kad ably arranged the 
parts for the bands. He gave the “entrata” 
of Isabeau, the “aria del manto” of the 
first act, the “coro della lizza,” the duet in 
the third act between Folco and /sabeau 
and the “Cavalcata.” Vessella received a 
laurel wreath for his work from the syn- 


dicate of journalists who organized the 
concert. Pietro Mascagni, on his side, has 
received from the King, through Signor 


Credaro, Minister of Public Instruction, his 
nomination as Grand Officer of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy. 

The Italian Orchestral Federation is now 








WITH ARTHUR SHATTUCK ON HIS FESTIVAL TOUR 
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Opportunities of Outdoor Life Presented Arthur 





Shattuck, the Pianist, on His 


Tour of the Spring Festivals Were Not Neglected, as the Pictures Show. On 
the Left He Appears with Cecil Fanning, the Baritone, and, on the Right with 
His Sister, Mrs. Beals, at Appleton, Wis. 


NE of the advantages which an artist 
gains from his engagement in the va- 
rious Spring festivals held in the smaller 
American cities is an opportunity to enjoy 
outdoor life, which comes gratefully to a 
musician who is wearied from a crowded 
Winter concert season. Arthur Shattuck, 
the American pianist, is one of the artists 


to have this privilege during the last Spring 
and in the left-hand picture above is shown 
in his outing togs at Appleton, Wis., with 
Cecil Fanning, the baritone, one of his 


fellow artists at the Appleton Festival. The 
other photograph shows the pianist in a 
moment of leisure, with his sister, Mrs. 
Beals. 





fully constituted in Rome and possesses a 
journal of its own. This is called L’/talta 
Orchestrale and is edited by Vittorio Po- 
drecca, who explains in a leading article 
that the paper will be a national periodical 
dealing with art and life and aiming at the 
material and moral elevation of those who 
work in theaters and especially of instru- 
mentalists of orchestras. The paper quotes 
in its first number the article in MUSICAL 
AMERICA by Mr. Grau relative to the earn- 
ings of Paderewski, Kubelik and other 
“virtuosi.” It also publishes the congrat- 
ulations received by the Confederation 
from Music Societies in France, England, 
3eleium, Austria and other countries. 
Subscriptions for Italy’s “air fleet” have 
been received from the “Musicanti Union- 
isti Italiani’ of New York. It is also an- 
nounced here that the instrumentalists of 
the Metropolitan are about to send on more 
subscriptions for the same purpose, and 
that they have formed a numerous commit 


tee of which Maestro Toscanini has ac 
cepted the honorary presidency. 
It appears, according to a Rome music 


does not 
America. 


paper, that Gabriele d’Annunzio 
care for either North or South 
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To this is attributed his refusal to accept 
Kenzo Sonzogno’s otfer of. 200,000 lire for 
thirty lectures in South America during the 
representations ot Mascagni’s “Parisina,” 
of which the poet has written the libretto. 
I)’Annunzio manifestly prefers Paris and 
Arcachon to any other places at home or 
abroad. Great stress is laid by many 
writers in Itz ily on d’ Annunzio’ s writing of 
this libretto of “Parisina.” No other man 
of his importance in Italy except Arrigo 
Boito has volunteered to do something to 
elevate the work of writing librettos for 


operas. There have been some good writers 
such as Ghislanzoni, Illica, Salvatori, Co- 
lautti and others, but they are not great 


poets like d Annunzio, or even Boito, who 
is poet as well as composer. LD’Annunzio’s 
work in this respect marks an epoch. He 
has undoubtedly given an impetus to the 
composition of literary librettos, and his 
example will be followed by minor poets or 
literary men. This is what the critics here 
hope and expect, and so also does the cul- 
tivated public. 

The Adriano and the Quirino have been 
trying to make up for the absence of music 
at the Costanzi and the Augusteo. At the 
first-mentioned theater a new baritone has 


been discovered in Marino Emiliani, a 
young Roman, who was excellent as Tonto 
in “Pagliacci.” At the Quirino the City of 
Naples company is giving Herbin’s “La 
Vivandiere,” in which ballet music predom- 
inates. WALTER LONERGAN. 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madon- 


na” has now been added to the répertoire 
of the Leipsic Municipal Opera. 


DID MASCAGNI ELOPE 
WITH CHORUS GIRL? 


Conflicting Reports from Abroad— 
At Any Rate He’s in Trouble 
with Mrs. Mascagni 


ROME, 
again 


12..— Pietro has 


himself 


July 
gotten 


Mascagni 
into the 
it is not because 


newspapers. 
This time of a new law- 
but all on account of 
a vaudeville 


suit or a new opera, 


a chorus girl (or dancer, ac- 


cording to some of the numerous versions 


of the episode), Irma Bernini by name. 
The composer of “Cavalleria” and “Isa- 
beau” is said to have come to the conclu- 


sion that life without Signorina 


was a thing not to be thought of, 
promptly eloped with her. This particular 
elopement, however, has been well  gar- 
nished with sensational side issues, though 
the various newspaper correspondents dif- 
fer considerably as to the precise details. 

Mascagni, it appears, first met the Ber- 
nini girl in London. He soon had her in- 
stalled at the Costanzi Theater in 
On his return home from a visit to the 
theater the other day his wife confronted 
him in an ugly mood, declaring that she 
knew everything and proposed to sate her 
wrath with a good measure of vengeance. 
Thereupon she made for her husband with 
a heavy key (according to some reports a 
knife) and wounded him in the arm. Mas- 
cagni’s daughter Emmy sided with her 
father and a great uproar ensued. It is 
said that Mrs. Mascagni also attempted to 
attack her daughter. «as a result both Mas- 
cagni and Emmy have left home, and in 
asmuch as the former subsequently let his 
wife know that the Bernini girl was abso- 
lutely essential to the continuation of his 
existence it is generally surmised that she, 
too, is with him. 

Just at present Mascagni is reported by 
some of his friends to be with his daughte1 
visiting the poet D’Annunzio at Arcachon, 
in Southern France. Other rumors have 
located him in Paris working on his new 
opera, “Parisina,’ while a few others in- 
sist that there has been no domestic rupture 
whatsoever. Meanwhile all definite 


Jernini 
and so he 


Rome. 


trace 





of the trio has for the time being been lost. 

Summer Activities of Washington 
Artists 

WASHINGTON, LD. C., July 16.—Sydney 


Lloyd Wrightson, of this city, is at Shaw- 
nee, Pa., which he has turned into a musical 
center for the Summer. Among the other 
artists who are contributing to the pro- 
grams are Julia Huggins, pianist, of this 
city; Mme. Jane Osborn-Hannah and her 
husband; Charles Gilbert Spross and Mau- 
rice Akst. Another group of Washington 
artists 1s at East Gloucester, Mass. Chief 
among them is Mrs. A. M. Blair, director 
of the Rubinstein and Monday Morning 
Clubs, of this city, who has organized a 
chorus which is being heard to advantage 
Lillian Koechling, violinist, and Marion 
McFall, soprano, have been enthusastically 
received in recitals at Winchester, Va. 


Richard Lorleberg is spending the Sum- 
mer at White Sulphur Springs, where he 
has gained much popularity for his ’cello 


music. Among the Washington musicians 
who are in Europe are Elizabeth 
who is continuing her vocal 
Milan; S. M. Fabian, pianist, who is visit 
ing Munich and Dresden, and Felix Gar 
ziglia, pianist, who is in France. W. H. 
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A SINGER WHO UNDERSTOOD 





of Himself 





The Philosophy of Terning on the Heel—How Physical Equilib- 
rium Frees the Spirit—What Estimating the Oversoul Has 
to Do with Power in Art—-A Singer Who Was Not Thinking 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








PERFECTIONS contain lessons. Turn- 
ing on my heel not long since, some 
dispensation of chance contrived to estab- 
lish such a perfection of balance that for a 
brief instant, although moving slowly, | 
was poised with as microscopic an accuracy 
as that of a rapidly spinning top which be- 
comes so still that it is said to be “asleep.” 
The effect was magical; with the total mo- 
mentary cessation of all need of exerting 
force to maintain balance, the sense of 
weight vanished utterly—for an ecstatic in- 
stant | was poised in air, claiming kinship 
with the winged-footed Mercury, and elec- 
trified with a sense of disembodiment, of 
complete liberation of the spirit. It was 
for but a fraction of a second, but when it 
had passed I knew that perfect equilibrium 
in physical motion is perfect spiritual lib- 
eration. Dancers and acrobats might be 
able to tell us much about this curious fact. 
Perfections of poise, accidental and con- 
scious, in the physical world, are of many 
sorts, and probably each carries with it its 
corresponding miracle of the great and 
sudden extension of power in the world of 
spirit. If those whom we call artists could 
discover the road to this perfect equilibrium 
in any environment or circumstance, and 
grasp the law of it, they would command 
the highest powers which art is capable of 
exerting upon mankind. 

The trivial incident with the large de- 
duction, which I have used by way of ex- 
ample, was brought to mind by something 
which I saw the other day and which has 
persistently stuck in my thought with the 
evident intention of not quitting it until | 
have, so to speak, pulled its whole meaning 
up by the roots. 

There was nothing extraordinary in the 
sight to which I refer—merely a man sing- 
ing to other persons who from time to 
time, at his bidding, joined in the chorus. 
Such a circumstance presents no strange 
or unusual elements. People are a com- 
mon enough sight any time, and a song is 
so cheap that when we wish to convey the 
idea that a man has received a particularly 
ins significant price for his property, we say 
that he “sold it for a song.” But every 
audience knows, and every artist ought to 
know, that such occasions are sometimes a 
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fit and sometimes a misfit. To put it in 
the terms already proposed, the artist may 
have found perfect equilibrium in his cir- 
cumstance, or, far more likely, he may not. 
As there is but a single point at which that 
equilibrium exists (every child who has 
improvised a see-saw understands the prin- 
ciple), and an infinity of points at which 
it does not exist, it is plainly apparent why 
it is seldom found, and why it sets the uni- 
versal wireless in operation and instanta- 
neously sends a message to every soul pres- 
ent, when it is found. When a man turn- 
ing on his heel chances to strike an abso- 
lutely perfect balance he knows it instantly. 


A Moment of Perfection 


The circumstance to which I refer pre- 
sented elements which caused it to tran- 
scend the picture as I drew it for the reader. 
But these elements were of a sort to affect 
only its character and quality; its principle 
remains wholly independent of them. ‘The 
“other persons” in the scene filled up a 
large portion of City Hall Park, in New 
York, and an especial dignity was lent to 
the event by the presence of the Mayor 
and his official family. The occasion was, 
in fact, the celebration of the Fourth of 
July. What concerns us is that on this 
occasion there occurred a moment of per- 
fection, of artistic equilibrium, which, could 
we but fully grasp its nature and meaning, 
would initiate us into the secret of that 
perfect rapport between artist and public 
so rarely experienced, but, when found, so 
magically potent in its effects—so far be- 
yond mere excellence of performance and 
appreciation of that excellence. 

To see the point of the matter in the 
light of grotesque contrast, one need only 
think of the effect which a vaudeville singer 
would produce on the symphony concert 
platform, or the symphony concert singer 
on the stage of vaudeville, were each prac- 
ticing his proper art. Ludicrous enough at 
the outset would also be the result if either 
of these singers, without the necessary 
preparation or development, should attempt 
to place himself en rapport with the audi- 
ence of the other. Every audience, and 
every kind of audience, has its collective 
invisible genius, its distinctive temper, and 
to win any audience is to manifest a recog- 
nition of that genius, to synchronize vis- 
ibly with that temper. To have the technic 
of one’s art in hand is one thing; to con- 
vince an audience that oneself is the ac- 
ceptable vehicle of that art is quite another. 

Let us go closer to the heart of the mat- 
ter. How often does a concert singer or a 
vaudeville singer, even in the congenial and 
sustaining circumstances of his proper 
sphere, fail to win the full sympathy of his 
audience! A false gesture, an incriminating 
manner proving that he has not understood 
the precise temper and quality of his audi- 
ence, an unnecessary reserve, an uncalled- 
for fulsomeness, an effort at the establish- 
ment of sympathy—let but one of these or 
other similarly damning sins appear, even 
in the slightest apparent degree, and the 
day is lost. 

To have an audience with you is to see 
what is in the soul of that audience, and to 
prove that you see it by what you do. 


No Easy Task 


That is no easy task. It implies spon- 
taneous sympathy and humanity; it implies 
a knowledge of the minds and souls of men. 
Yet it must be the artist’s task if he wishes 
men to regard him otherwise than as a 
transitory and entertaining curiosity—if he 
wishes men to follow him. 

A concert hall or a variety theater sim- 
plifies, for the artist, the approach to the 
human spirit. When he stands up to sing in 
the former it is as if an explanation were 
made to him, “here is a guaranteed audi- 
ence of people of culture, known to be in- 
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terested in the highest class of music.” He 
knows about what they expect of him and 
what he can expect of them. Similarly 
with the vaudeville artist and his audience. 
The soul of these audiences is, as it were, 
defined more or less clearly for the artists. 
At least a rough-hewn understanding of 
them is given to the artist in advance, and 
it is for him to make the finer adjustments, 
and to show his particular individual ca- 
pacity for estimating and appealing to the 
ultimate quality of the oversoul of the 
people before him. For it is the mass con- 
sciousness that he must estimate in the: end 
—a very different thing from the same 
number of persons, individually considered. 

At City Hall the circumstances were far 
less definite than is the case with an audi- 
ence attending one of the conventional 
forms of entertainment.. The indefiniteness 
was heightened, also, by the fact that a 
new form of Fourth of July celebration 
was on trial, and still in a formative and 
experimental stage. The masses that were 
present scarcely knew what to expect, and 
those appealing to them scarcely knew what 
to expect of them. What with the con- 
fusion of the occasion and the pulling and 
hauling of the crowd, most of which was 
afoot, it was difficult merely to gain their 
attention. 

When, however, after the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, a man 
emerged from the mass by mounting one of 
the press tables, against which the crowd 
surged on all sides, and gave the signal for 
the starting of the band, fifty feet away, 
the people quickly caught sight of him. He 
was dressed in an ordinary blue serge suit, 
carried his straw hat in his hand, and was 
distinguished in no other way than by his 
presence, which was of a sort to inspire 
confidence. He was of large and powerful 
frame, with strongly defined, almost rugged 
features, but boyish withal, and dark hair 
of the kind that refuses to grow by rule. 
He might have been an iron founder as 
far as his appearance went to show. His 
democratic and genial manner impressed 
every one at a glance, and attention was 
further riveted when he struck out boldly 
and broadly into the noble words of the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord. 


Every separate syllable rolled out with full 
value of enunciation over the crowd and 
over the farthest corners of the grand 
stands. 


The Perfect Poise 


By the time the chorus was reached there 
was not a stir in the great crowd. The 
singer took the chorus, “Glory, glory, Hal- 
lelujah,” the first time alone, with the band 
playing softly from its distance. Familiar 
as the refrain was to the people, no one 
joined in; the poise of the moment, and 
especially the poise of the singer, was so 
perfect that there was an instinctive feeling 
that it should be respected. The singer was 
in perfect command. There was something 
in the strength, the joyousness and buoy- 
ancy of his attitude—one foot advanced a 
little beyond the other, the right° hand 
poised and mobile, and but slightly elevated, 
unostentatiously aiding the band by an in- 
dication of the rhythm, the head thrown 
well up and the deep-set eye flashing out 
power and understanding—something in the 
effect of his presence which held every eye 
and ear of the crowd. 

At the repeat of the chorus he gave a 
wave of his arm and called out, “Now 
everybody sing!” And everybody did sing. 
They did not sing the way an audience 
sings which has been invited to do so by a 
note on the program. They sang as if sing- 
ing were the one object of their lives. So 
close was their attention to the singer that 
when he gave them the signal to cut off the 
last note they did so as if they had been 
rehearsing for a month. The song was 
thus taken through three stanzas, with the 
crowd joining in the chorus. I think it is 
the only time in my life that I have seen a 
great crowd throw itself with such perfect 
sincerity and gladness into the impromptu 
singing of a reverential song. It is certain 
that I never saw a crowd accept a man at 
sight so unequivocally as its leader and 
place itself so wholly and confidently in his 
hands. The emotion that rose from the 
great gathering was religious in its quality 
of sincerity. 

At the close he slipped down from the 
table into the crowd, while the people ap- 
plauded. A big rough fellow next to me 
exclaimed, “He’s the stuff!’ 

As the applause continued he mounted 
the table and gave a sign to the band leader. 
As the band started “My Old Kentucky 
Home”. the crowd broke into a cheer, quiet- 
ing instantly as the singer began. Through 
three stanzas of this song, with the people 
joining in the chorus at the singer’s bid- 
ding, the same exalted rapport—even a 
greater—was maintained. The city fathers, 
the people, the singer, were for the mo- 
ment as one soul—united in an understand- 
ing that was perfect at every point. All 
separateness, all barriers, vanished, and the 








soul of the multitude spoke as with a single 
voice. The singer, beginning with physical 
equilibrium, reinforced by—perhaps born of 
—a knowledge of the spiritual latencies of 
his people, had liberated the oversoul of 
the mass. 

Later I was discussing the event with 
im, 

“It is a strange thing,” he said, “but the 
American popular song publishers to-day 
are producing nothing of a kind to make 
such an event possible.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I said, “that you 
could not have pro’ ‘uced an effect with that 
crowd by singing ‘Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band’ ?” 

“Not that effect. If I had sung that,” he 
said, “the people would have had less re- 
spect for each other.’ (Mirabile dictu! 
A singer thinking not of the effect that he 
himself can make, but of the people’s re- 
gard for each other!) “If I had sung 
‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” he added, 
“there would have been occasion to call on 
the police.” 





Vera Barstow’s First American Tour 


Vera Barstow, the American violinist, 
who will make her first tour of thts coun- 
try next season, has been engaged as one 
of the soloists for the Woman’s Musical 
Club of Columbus, O. A joint recital with 
Cornilia Rider-Possart at Washington, D. 
C., and Philadelphia, and recitals in Bos- 
ton, Toledo and Akron, have been ar- 
ranged. Many orchestra engagements are 
pending, and in all probability Miss Bar- 
stow will remain in America until late in 
the season to fill festival engagements. Her 
New York début is scheduled for Octo- 
ber 10. 
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like hers, so beautiful was it in quality and pow: 
of expression. Miss Miller possesses a pure co! 
tralto . sympathetic and of normal range, admirably 
placed, and which she uses with refined skill an 
charming ease. She has also what singers other 
wise gifted lack, that is, a rare mentality that 
guides her use of voice and regulates her breat! 
ing with splendid economy. The result is. that 
her phrasing is delightful in its intelligence, ar 
her accent invariably correct. In short, she is 
in the best sense, an artist.’’ 

Daily News.—‘‘Miss Christine Miller is a woma 
of exceptional charm, with a voice that matche 
her person. She has a pure alto voice, truly place: 
easily produced and entirely true to pitch. He 
diction is clear, her phrasing intelligent, and he! 
mental grasp of her work is sure. Miss Mill 
was heartily received, often recalled, and left a: 
impression of womanly grace and musicianly cor 
petence.’’ 
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“GONCHITA” HAS ITS LONDON PREMIERE 


Zadonai’s Opera Highly Pleases 
Covent Garden Audience—Con- 
cert Season Comes to an End 
—Queen Mary Attends Conclud- 
ing Event of Handel Festival 


Bureau of Musical America, 
48 Cranbourn Street, W.C., 
London, July 6, 1912. 


AS far as concert-giving is concerned, the 

musical season seems to be practically 
at an end. This has come about somewhat 
earlier than usual, although each year sees 
a reduction in the length of the season. 
The opera season, that is, the performances 
provided at Covent Garden, will continue 
until the end of the month. The project 
of reviving Boito’s “Mefistofele” has been 
abandoned, owing doubtless to the success 
of the works already produced, and save 
for the probable reproduction next week of 
Puecini’s “Girl of the Golden West” the 
remainder of the season will be made up 
of repetitions of the attractive 
works that so far have formed the réper- 


various 


toire. There will be some changes in the 
casts. Paul Franz is to appear in “Aida’ 


soon, and it is understood that he is also 
to sing the chief tenor part in “Carmen,” 
with Mlle. Bourgeois in the name-part. 

At the London Opera House prepartions 
are being made for the winding up of the 
season on July 13, when a grand gala pro- 
eram will be presented by Mr. Hammer- 
stein, consisting of extracts from the most 
popular operas of the season, with more 
than one novelty. The fourth act of Am- 
hbroise Thomas’s “Hamlet” will be included 
in the program. 

The eighteenth season” of the Queen’s 
‘fall Orchestra’s promenade concerts, under 
the conductorship of Sir Henry J. Wood, 
will begin Saturday evening, August 17, at 
Queen’s Hall and continue for sixty-one 
nights until Saturday, October 26. Forty- 
seven vocal soloists are engaged for this 
series of concerts and, in addition to these, 
the Alexandra Quartet of woman singers 
has been re-engaged. Forty-two solo in- 
strumentalists will perform. 

The chief musical feature of the week 
has been the first performance at Covent 
(G;arden of Riccardo Zandonai’s opera, “Con- 
hita.” It may be said at once that, as far 
as it can be gauged by applause and the 
number of calls before the curtain, the 
suecess of “Conchita” was very great. It 
is not usual for a composer to be called 
fore the curtain after the first act of 
his opera, but this honor was bestowed on 
Signor Zandonai, and ihe process was re- 
peated after each act. 


“Conchita” Finely Orchestrated 


The most remarkable thing about Zan- 
onai’s music is its delightful orchestration. 
Some of the tone-color effects are very 
triking and characteristic, and he has the 
vift of creating atmosphere. The _ night 
nusic at the beginning of the third act and 
1e music describing a café-chantant are the 
est portions of the score. The intermez- 
os which connect the various scenes con- 
in some very fine music, that which pre- 
ides the last act: being particularly de- 
ightful, with its dainty violin solo, which 
as excellently played by Mr. Sammons, 
t the Beecham Orchestra. 

lhe fault of MM. Vaucaire and Zanga- 
ints libretto, based upon Pierre Louys’s 
ile of “La Femme et le Pantin,” is that 
e action moves so slowly that the scenes 


{ bustle retard it. That the wooing of 
mchita by Don Mateo is pour le bon 
tif will surprise all readers of Louys’s 


‘kk, and in order to make this possible the 
iracters of Don Mateo and Conchita 
ere modified by the librettists, whereby 
great deal of atmosphere is lost and the 
vchological’ values of the story are 
anged. 
This would not matter if the libretto were 
st rate, but it is not. Comnchita’s alterna- 
ns between love for Don Mateo and a 
ndish ingenuity in making him suffer 
d in humiliating him are not enough 
iterial for four acts. Mlle. Tarquini in 
title rdle and Signor Schiavazzi as the 
er took excellent advantage of the ma- 
rial pldced before them. They both acted 
ith vehemence, impulsiveness and passion 
| played perfectly into each other’s hands. 
lle. Tarquini has a fine voice and sings 
h abundant temperament, while Signor 
hiavazzi put a tremendous amount of 
ergy into his singing and worked up his 
enes with Conchita to a fine frenzy. Mlle. 
rat was wonderfully good as Conchita’s 
‘ther, and all the smaller parts were ex- 
llently done. Favorable mention should 
made of the choral work and of the 


beauty of the wmtse-en-scéne, for which 
Kernand Almanz is warmly to be praised. 
The scene in the cabaret, with its capital 
dances by Hortense Verbist and Mr. Am- 
brosiny, is superb. 

Mme. Agostinelli made a very favorable 
impression last Saturday evening when she 
embodied Mimi in “La Bohéme’” for the 
first time at Covent Garden. She lacked in- 
tensity in the third act, but was admirable 
in the first scene, and Mimi's duet with 
Rodolfo was charmingly rendered. The 
part of Rodolfo was played by Mr. McCor- 
mack, who was in splendid voice. Miss 
Painter did extremely well as Musetta, 
and concerning the remainder of the cast 
it is sufficient to say that it comprised 
those excellent artists Messrs. Sammarco, 
Marcoux and Malatesta. 


Queen at Handel Festival 


The presence of Queen Alexandra in the 
royal box at the Crystal Palace last Satur- 
day, when the Handel Festival ended with 
a performance of “The Messiah,” was 
greeted with cheers from the enormous 
audience, whose numbers testified to the 
continued popularity of the great composer 
of oratorio. The mammoth choir and or- 
chestra of four thousand performers, under 
the control of Sir Frederic Cowen, did 
wonders with the fine choruses, arousing 
the audience to outbursts of enthusiasm. 
There was a desire for the repetition of 
some of the choruses, but only one, “For 
unto us a child is born,” was given again. 
Mme. Clara Butt, Ben Davies and Robert 
Radford were the soloists. 

On Saturday afternoon, at his fifth re- 
cital, Mr. Lortat completed his self-im- 
posed task of playing the whole of Chopin’s 
pianoforte works. On this occasion the 
twenty-four preludes, two scherzos, five ma- 
zurkas, the Nocturne in G, op. 37, No. 2, 
the Tarentelle, and, finally, the Sonata in 
8 Flat Minor were all beautifully played, 
the pianist’s strong and confident technic 
serving him admirably at all times. As a 
feat of memory Mr. Lortat’s achievement 
may well be considered remarkable, and it 
wil be interesting to see if he repeats the 
experiment next season with the works of 
some other composer. 

Frank Lambert has come to the front as 
a writer of ballads, and has obtained the 
following he deserves. There was little or 
nothing actually new in the program he 
submitted at the Steinway Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon, but Mr. Lambert had taken 
a sure means to make it acceptable to a 
friendly audience by securing the services of 
thoroughly competent singers. Mme. Alice 
Esty, Carmen Hill and Alice O’Brien all 
sang very delightfully, and other notable 
successes were gained by Fraser Gange and 
Hayden Coffin. Additional songs by Mr. 
Lambert were given by Ernest Groom and 
Philip Simmons, and Maurice Farkoa and 
Ulph Smith contributed selections from 
their respective stocks of humorous num- 
bers. Victor Marmont and Sydney Stoeger 
assisted Mr. Lambert at the piano. 


Yvette Guilbert Again 


On Tuesday afternoon Yvette Guilbert 
gave the third and last of her promised re- 
citals before the largest audience that has 
been seen at Bechstein Hall for many a day. 
Mme. Guilbert repeated many old favorites 
and devoted herself mainly to the expression 
of humor and amorous sentiment. For the 
first time this seascn her scheme was made 
doubly welcome by the inclusion of the 
English songs “The Milking Pail” and “O, 
No, John,” but even without these con 
cessions to her audience the program would 
have been more than enough for the most 
exacting listener. 

Signorina Eugenia Calosso gave a concert 
of her own compositions on Wednesday 
afternoon at Atolian Hall \n old French 
song, a fanciful little ditty ard “The Knight 
of Death,” a march-like setting of a fine 
poem by D’Annunzio, were among the most 
impressive songs given, and there were also 
some duets and choruses for ladies’ voices. 
Maud Dixon played two pianoforte pieces, 
of which the “Country Dance” was the 
more effective. A large audience followed 
the concert with evident satisfaction. 


The von Warlich Recital 


The more exacting of Reinhold yon War- 
lich’s admirers might possibly have com- 
plained that the program of his interesting 
recital at Bechstein Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, was all too short. But it is surely 
better to err on the side of brevity than 
that of length. On this occasion the first 
half of Mr. Von Warlich’s scheme was de- 
voted to eighteen settings of Heine by 
Robert Franz. One or two of the exam- 
ples—“ Madchen mit dem roten Miindchen,” 
for instance, and “Aus meinen grossen 
Schmerzen”—both things of exquisite 
charm—are among the comparatively few 
songs of Franz that we are allowed to 
hear in London, where that composer is 


still strangely neglected. The rest of the 
short program was given over to Brahms, 
Strauss and a composer whose flame is not 
known here, Conrad Ramrath. This musi- 
cian, although quite young, has already 
made a reputation in Germany with his 
songs, and certainly the three heard yester- 
day excited a genuine desire to better his 
acquaintance. 

On Thursday afternoon, in A®olian Hall, 
Mme. Poldowski (Lady Dean Paul) gave 
a concert of considerable length, the pro- 
gram of which was devoted to her own 
works, chiefly songs. There were, as a mat- 
ter of fact, twenty-four songs in _ the 
scheme, but this number was increased by 
the repeated demands for the repetition 
of nearly half of them. They were all in 
French, and the majority were settings of 
poems by Paul Verlaine. Mme. Poldowski 
presided the whole afternoon at the piano- 
forte. The singers were Maggie Teyte and 
Gervase Elwes, and none could have real- 
ized better the composer’s art. 

Bronislau Huberman gave still anothe1 
recital at Quéen’s Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, when he began his program with 
Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto, op. 35. 
This was followed by an inspiring reading 
of Bach’s Chaconne—a reading which so 
pleased the audience that it insisted on the 
addition of an extra solo. Mr. Huberman 
was assisted by a new soprano singer, 
Maria Talesi, who sang Handel's “Sweet 
Bird” and César Franck’s “La Procession” 
very finely. 

Mme. Nordica gave of her very best at 
Queen’s Hall yesterday afternoon. Early 
in the afternoon she sang a group of songs 
in English, among which two highly orig- 
inal songs, “When Cherries Bloomed” and 


“At the Feast of the Dead,” by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the American com- 
poser, were the most interesting. A popu- 


lar feature of the concert was a couple of 
songs by Liza Lehmann, one of which, 
“At the Gate,” was heard for the first time. 
The operatic side of the singer’s art and 
fame was forcibly exhibited in “Un bel di,” 
from “Madama Butterfly.” Mme. Nordica 
had the assistance at the piano of Romayne 
Simmons. 


American Pianist’s Second Recital 


At his second recital yesterday at Afolian 
Hall Charles Anthony, the American pian- 
ist, was heard in a wide range of composi- 
tions, from a Prelude and Fugue by Men- 
delssohn to some of Debussy’s impression- 
istic sketches. Mr. Anthony also played 


“To the Sea” and “Nautilus,” two sugges- 
tive and interesting pieces by MacDowell, 
with marked taste and fluency. The audi- 
ence, though not very large, gave the re- 
cital-giver an: enthusiastic reception. 

At the London Coliseum on Monday an 
Inglish version, by C. H. Borill, of the 
Viennese opera by Oscar Straus entitled 
“The Dancing Viennese’ was _ presented. 
The new presentation is quite as good as 
the old, if not better, and has the additional 
cdvantage of being understandable by the 
audience. Only one member of the Vien- 
nese cast remains, Gustav Werner, who is 
an excellent artist and a tireless worker. 
The principal role is now being played by 
(Constance Drever, who scored a great per- 
sonal success. On the night of my visit she 
was called before the curtain at least half 
a dozen times at the conclusion of the per- 
formance. ANTONY M. STERN. 





FIVE JOHNSTON CONCERTS 


New York Appearances Arranged for 
Eminent Artists 


R. EK. Johnston, the musical manager, in 
hooking the entire course of artists for the 
New York Mozart Society, through Mrs. 
,oble McConnell, has again demonstrated 
lis ability to satisfy the members of this 
prominent club, for in doing so he dupli- 
cated his efforts of last year. In addition 
io the club’s engaging several of Mr. Johr- 
stun’s artists he was also authorized to 
furnish artists under other management. 

Mr. Johnston has just announced a se- 
ries of five concerts of first rank for New 
York this Winter. These concerts include 
five at Carnegie Hall and one at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. Out of twenty-two 
Sunday night concerts at the latter house 
Mr. Johnston has furnished artists for 
twelve. 

Godowsky will give his first recital in 
Carnegie Hall on November 14; Ysaye will 
appear at the same place November 10; 
Mary Garden and Ysaye will perform in 

joint recital at Carnegie Hall on No- 
vember 26; Ysaye will play concertos by 
Beethoven, Bach and Saint-Saens with or- 
chestra on December 10 and Ysaye and 
Godowsky will appear together on Decem- 
ber 28. On Tuesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 3, Adeline Genée, the dancer, assisted 
by M. Volinine, a ballet and a symphony 
orchestra will appear at the Metropolitan. 
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The Sangerbund of New Jersey, con- 
sisting of societies not belonging to the 


Renato Troisi, a tenor, formerly of La 
Scala, Milan, has made a début in New 
York vaudeville, singing “Celeste Aida,” an 
aria from “Pagliacci,” and “La Donna é 
Mobile.” 

* * * 

The Washington Choral Club, of Wash- 
ington, Conn., Arthur Woodruff as director, 
has begrn rehearsals for the annual con- 
cert which will take place the last Friday in 
August. 

* * ok 

Emily Diver, the Baltimore soprano, will 
appear in several concerts during her Sum- 
mer vacation. She will eventually sing in 
Miss Diver holds a vocal scholar- 


opera. 
ship at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. 
x * * 
Plans for removing the present mar- 


quise at the main entrance to the Metro- 
politan Opera House were filed last week 
by Peter Clark, an architect. A new mar- 
quise will take the place of the present one. 
The cost has been estimated at $2,850. 

* ok * 

Ida Leimdorf, a young violinist who 
studied for six years with Sevcik, and her 
sister, a singer whose stage name is Made- 
laine Twain, contributed a musical program 
in connection with the suffrage dance on 
July 16, at the Library of the Equal Fran- 
chise Society, in New York. 

* * * 

The piano pupils of Louise Bruce ap- 
peared in a pleasing recital at Portland, 
Ore., with the assistance of Mae Gove and 
Helen Trew, readers. The instrumental 
program enlisted the services of Florence 
Shoblin, Alvin Hutchins, Marie Bisbee and 
Beatrice Cather. 

* * * 

Cleo Gascoigne, who sang the part of the 
child in “K6nigskinder” at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, is to be the star in a 
vaudeville sketch with music entitled “The 
Little Sunshine Girl,” by E. L. Sheldon, 
which is soon to be tried out in the New 
York music halls. 


Northeastern Sangerbund, will hold its 
annual competition at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
September 1 and 2. About fifteen socie- 
ties, divided into four classes, will com- 
pete for prizes. 

* * x 

Alexander Russell, the organist and choir 
director of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, N. J., has been working for some 
time to organize a chorus to supplement his 
solo quartet for the purpose of giving some 
of the smaller cantatas and excerpts from 
the well-known oratorios on the first Sun- 
day evening of each month. 

* ok * 

Arnold Volpe and his orchestra began a 
three weeks’ engagement in the Hotel Astor 
roof garden on July 13. Maximilian Pilzer 
is the concertmaster of the orchestra dur- 
ing this Summer season and he is also 
playing occasional solos. On rainy evenings 
the concerts are given in the Astor ball- 
room. 

e *-* 


C. Louise Dickerman has accepted the 
position of organist and choir director in 
the North Methodist Church, of Hartford, 
Conn. She will succeed Robert Prutting 
and will take her new position on Sunday, 
July 21. Her resignation as organist of 
the Baptist Church in Bristol, Conn., went 
into effect last Sunday. 

x * x 

Roswell Fairman, director of the Prov- 
idence Symphony Orchestra, introduced an 
interesting program in the first concert of 
Fairman’s First Light Infantry Band at 
Providence, the offerings including selec- 
tions from “Lohengrin,” “La Gioconda,” 
“Tannhauser”’ and “Carmen,” as well as 
works by Beethoven and Bach. 

es «4 

The choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Coatesville, Pa., gave a concert re- 
cently at Atlantic City, N. J., before a 


large audience. The soloists and quartet 
vocalists were Mary Potts, Mary Wood- 
ward, Lottie Rife, Margaret Walton, Sarah 
Bogle, Mary Donovan, Ina Pond, Charles 
k:spenshaver, Millard Cassell, Norris Con- 
over, Frank Hammond. - 

* * * 


L. Carroll Beckel, former organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., 
has been engaged as organist and choir 
director of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, and will begin his services 
there in September. Mr. Beckel has also 
been engaged by the Moller Organ Com- 
pany, of Hagerstown, Md., to open several 
new organs in the near future. This will 
take him as far West as St. Louis. 

x ke * 


Recent soloists at Atlantic City, N. J., 
with Martin’s Orchestra have been Marie 
Stone Langston, soprano; Elsie North, so- 
prano; Ferdinand Vogel, tenor, of Berlin, 
and Mrs. Paul Volkman, contralto. They 
introduced selections from “Aida,” “Sam- 
son et Dalila,’ “Pearl of Brazil,” “La 
Favorita,”’ “Il Trovatore,” “Nadeshda.” 
The festival concerts are given on Sundays 
and they attract audiences of 10,000 people. 

> +: % 


An interesting vocal and piano recital 
was given recently by pupils of Catherine 
M. Covach, in Portland, Ore. The pro- 
gram introduced the Wednesday Evening 
Choral and Study Club and the Misses 
Woodman, Johnson, Chilcote and Bates, 
Genevieve Layne, Celeste Albin, Lela Muir, 
Mrs. P. W. H. Frederick and Mrs. J. 
Allen Leas. Fern Bates and Lucille Chil- 
cote were the accompanists of the eve- 
ning. 

x * x 

Pupils of Hermine Taenser appeared in 
a Soirée Musicale at Memphis, Tenn., with 
the assistance of Emma Adams, contralto. 
Miss Adams’s ntmbers included the aria, 
“My Heart. at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
“Samson et Dalila.” and Cowen’s “Oh, Sky- 
lark, for Thy Wing.” Interesting offer- 
ings were Emma _ Kuhn’s_ playing of 
the Beethoven “Moonlight” Sonata and 
Blanche Evans’s presentation of the Bach 
Prelude and Fugue, No. 2, and the “Faust” 
Valse by Liszt. 

* * x 

The Concordia Singing Society, of New- 
ark, N. J., Karl Kapp, conductor, is well 
satishied with the results obtained at the 
recent Sangerfest at Philadelphia. Many 
members of this society were of the opin- 
ion that the Junger Mannerchor, of Scran- 
ton, Pa., was easily the winner in its class, 
before the adjudication had been made, but 


when it was announced that the Concordia 
was to receive a half inierest in the first 
prize with the Junger Mannerchor, the 
members of the Newark society were 
jubilant. 

* * * 


W. E. Simpkinson presented his violin 
pupils in their annual recital at Piqua, O., 
with the assistance of Elizabeth Boyer, 
soprano. The program introduced num- 
bers by Gladys Kiefer, Elmira Dunbar, 
Esther Vore, Mary Coate, Glen Greenam- 
yer and Isabel Mast. Interesting offerings 
were two selections played by forty-two 
violins. Mrs. George Berry, Bertha Al- 
baugh, Freda Bowman and Grace Clark 
were the accompanists. Young Mr. Green- 
field also appeared in an individual pro- 
gram with Mrs. Berry as his assistant. 

= oe 


William Edwin Ashmall, of Arlington, 
N. J., editor of the Organist Journal, a 
monthly publication devoted to new organ 
music, is spending his vacation at Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J. Mr. Ashmall has made 
himself famous among organists by his fine 
transcriptions and arrangements of organ 
music, and also by his original works. His 
latest work is a simplified transcription of 
the Prelude to “Tristan und Isolde,” and 
he is now working on an arrangement for 
organ of the love duet, from the same 
opera. 

* * * 


The Arion Singing Society, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., which won the first prize in 
the second class at the recent Sangerfest 
in New Haven, has made plans to celebrate 
the victory on July 28. At the recent 
semi-annual meeting of the society, officers 
were elected as follows: President, Paul 
Hoffman, Sr.; vice-president, William 
Abraham; secretary, Eugene Parthenay ; 
financial secretary, William Shnathmann; 
recording secretary, John Horn; treasurer, 
Paul Hoffman, Jr.; librarian, Louis Roth: 
director, Fritz K. G. Weber. 

™ * ok K 

A delightful musicale was recently given 
at the home of ex-Senator S. J. Abbott, of 
Milford, Del., by his daughter, Pauline Ab 
bott, soprano, and \‘ortimer Browning and 
Harry S. Weyrick, pianists, of Baltimore 
The principal numbers were by Chaminade 
Gunster, Dvorak, Fermin, Chopin and 
Schutte. Mr. Browning played two of his 
own works for piano, “Melody in E Flat” 
and “Woodland Sketch.” Adelin Fermin, 
of the Peabody Conservatory faculty, was 
represented by “Volksliedchen,” for sopra 
no, which was beautifully sung by Miss 
Abbott. The participants are students ot 
the Peabody Conservatory. 








FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Debussy, Beethoven and “Good Taste” 
in Music 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of June 1 there is a para- 
graph, “Beethoven a genius of no taste,” 
quoted from Monsieur Claude Debussy in 
The Etude. 

I have not seen Debussy’s original French 
but as translated it appears that he uses 
the expression “Il d’evcit pes de gout,” 
“he had no taste,” with reference to Bee- 
thoven. Incidentally to have no “gout” is 
a worse crime in France than to have “no 
taste” is in either England or America. It 
is, in fact, the last word of scathing criti- 
cism—but it is not about this that I wish 
to write. 

What interests me is the question of what 
constitutes “good” or “bad” taste in art, 
and how far it is possible to discuss art 
from this point of view. It seems to me 
that these terms can only be used with 
reference to the minor and less important 
forms of art—to the writing of that type 
of artist whose works depend on a certain 
personal charm— as, for instance, the music 
of Chaminade or the books of Pierre Loti. 

Once a work has assumed the proportions 
of a veritable work of art we pass into 
other regions where mercifully great men 
are liberated from small conventions. It 
makes us smile to think. of discussing 
Aristotle or Shakespeare’ from the stand- 
point of “bon gout” or “mauvais gout.” 
May we not also put Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven into the magic circle that lies beyond 
the little world of “taste” and “refine- 
ment” ? 

Oh! This world of pinpricks—how far 
it is from the real battlefield where giants 
exchange sword thrusts! 

It is an old proverb that “A genius may 
steal a horse but a citizen may not look 
over the gate.” Is it “bad taste” to steal 
the horse? Perhaps it is, but we do not 
call it by that name. It is not exactly “bad 
taste” for a cat to have kittens, but we 
call it “bad taste” if our friend’s cat has 
kittens on the hearth rug when we have 
come to drink a cup of tea with him (our 
friend, not the cat!). The kittens spoil 


our party. I am sorry that Beethoven’s 
kittens profane the hearth rug of Monsieur 
Debussy. 

At this moment I have a vision of him 
shaking his head at the lightning that de- 
stroyed the best pear tree in his garden. 
| can hear him murmuring in his beard that 
it was “very bad taste.” But I am glad 
that he wrote those lines in The Etude, 
for now I know at last what it is that I 
have searched for in vain in his music. 

I delight in his music, but oh! it is all 
so terribly polite. It is all in such perfectly 
“sood taste”! 

Some day perhaps one of the good fairies, 
one of those rare ladies that Debussy likes 
to talk about, will take him by the hand 
and whisper in his ear, “Come on Achille— 
let us forget Claude—let us be off together 
in the World of Reality—let us be glori- 
ously vulgar and joyfully natural together 
for half an hour!” 

When the good fairy. comes I hope that 
both Claude and Achille will accept the in- 
vitation. I have absolutely no doubt that 
the fairy will come. Believe me, 

Yours truly, 
EstHER SWAINSON. 
Piriac sur Mer. Loire Tuféciene, France, 
June 30, Igt2. 


A Further Criticism of Boy Choirs 
To the Editor of MusitcaAL AMERICA: 

It would seem that a reply to an article 
entitled “The Glory of. the Boy Choir” 
(which is a criticism of “The menace of 
the Boy Choir,” both in MusicAL AMERICA ) 
were in order. We cannot see how our 
critic has offered any answers of value to 
the futile problems we stated in our arti- 
cle. Tradition is not within the field of 
logic and reason and has no hold in Amer- 
ica besides, and it is here our references 
are made. The writer begs to state at the 
outset, not with conceit, that he has been 
among boys for a long number of yéars, 
not only directing them in musical ways, but 
in social relations, in many forms. He fur- 
ther directs about 2,500 boys per week, and 
since his work has been successful, he feels 
that he has some experience on which to 
base his facts. He has directed a boy choir 


for a number of years and with great suc- 
cess. This choir could sing many stand- 
ard oratorios and cantatas not attempted by 
the “average” boy choir, many a capella 
choruses in four and eight parts (of the 
Musical Art Society type), gave recitals, 
etc., and sang at many outside affairs, etc.— 
a choir of more than forty voices. These 
bald facts are given to show that the origi- 
nal article was not the result of a “broken 
down” organist’s attitude toward boys. The 
writer is still working with boys and suc- 
cessfully; he likes boys, but does not be- 
lieve that church music rendition is within 
their ability as choristers. His methods and 
discipline have gone along well and smooth- 
ly, so that it is fair to say that the original 
article in MusicAL AMERICA came from an 
unbiased and long experience, without be- 
ing inspired by any ill-feeling or dissatis- 
faction toward boys. The criticism was 
strictly musical, based on facts and void of 
sentiment, which is so rich in our critic’s 
reply. 

The writer is progressive in music and 
hopes always to be so. The boy choir in- 
terested him until he saw its uselessness 
and hopeless future on account of its ex- 
treme limitations. To realize this and to 
pass Onward is progress. Not to realize 
this is to stand still, and this is what the 
boy choirs are doing, while all musical art 
is passing away from them, onward in its 
progress. 

We will grant that under certain selected 
conditions, rarely found, a boy choir may 
thrive, but never under the average—and 
this is what we must talk about. 
The Paulist Choristers—although I have 
not heard them—are probably of this spe- 
cial type. But can our critic tell us where 
in, or around, New York City, we may hear 
a fine choral body of boys and men. We 
will go at once. If our critic views this 
work from the same standpoint as we do— 
we are yet to be shown. We can take him 
to fifty churches in Greater New York, 
large and wealthy ones, too, where he will 
be disgusted with the results of a boy 
choir, if he will but own up to it. 

Progressive musicians are everywhere 
leaving the Church on account of such 
limiting features in the work as is this 
boy choir business. Besides, the people are 
attending church in but very small num- 
bers, and the smallest possible attention is 
being given to church music. The average 





person does not stop in his busy life to 
inquire whether it be a boy choir, poor 
preaching, or what not, that does not arous: 
him. He simnly drops out, and it is fo! 
those in the field to discover and remedy 
the difficulty, if church music is to con 
tinue as a real factor. 

Of course, if a boy choir is to be a sort 
of a Salvation Army for boys and musical 
success is secondary to this, the condition 
are again altered. However, Bishop Law 
rence stated that one of the original plea: 
for a boy choir was just this, and, afte: 
more than twenty years or so we find that 
there is a decided loss in the number o! 
male church members. This address w 
excellently reviewed in “The Church Mil 
tant.” This then is a fallacy, too. 

The points therefore which were stat: 
originally, and which have not been 
futed, are briefly these: Scenic effects 
boys in a choir a factor for its existen 
instability of personnel; unreliableness 
account of. extreme youth; lack of appr: 
ciation of the music sung; mental ar 
physical cost high in comparison with 1 
sults; vocal limitations; discipline facto: 
general juvenile atmosphere; behind t 
general musical standards on account 
these limitations. AN OBSERVER 





Aristodemo Giorgini, one of the n 
tenors engaged for the Chicago Ope! 
Company, has been singing in Florence f 
lowing a long guest engagement in M: 
cow. 





Mrs. Arthur Nikisch divide’ her tin 
as a singing teacher among Berlin, Leips 
and Erfurt. 
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Pietro Floridia a ‘‘Man Without a Country” in Music in Spite 
of His Service in Introducing Works of German Composers 
to the Opera Houses of Italy—Reminiscences of Brahms, 
Boito, Verdi and Von Bulow 








A MUSICIAN who has had something 

to do with the musical history of two 
countries but who has no affiliation with 
either nation is Pietro Floridia, the Italian 
composer, who recently spent an hour of 
reminiscence with a MusicAL AMERICA 
representative over a table in one of New 
York’s little French cafés. The _ inter- 
national nature of the interview was em- 
phasized by the fact that Maestro Floridia 
had been a friend of Wagner, Brahms, von 
Bulow and other German celebrities, and 
had been known in his native Italy as an 
appreciator of German music. 

In explanation of his choice of a French 
restaurant as a meeting place Mr. Floridia 
said: “I frequent Italian places so little 
and see so little of Italians that I prefer 
some neutral ground. I now find myself in 
an isolated position as regards my country- 
men. The strangest thing of all is that 
after having fought the battle for German 
art in Italy under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances I am now forgotten, not only 
by the Italians but by the Germans as well. 
As a boy, when. studying in Naples with 
Cesi, I became an ardent admirer of Wag- 
ner. I do not think that there is a line 
written by the great master which I do not 
know. It is I who made ‘Tristan’ acces- 
sible to the Italian stage and also made 
the translation of that libretto and the re- 
vision of the others. 

“As a reaction of the revolution of 1&99 
in Milan the socialist party came into 
power. Up to that time the opera house 
La Scala had received a subsidy from the 
municipal government of 100,000 francs a 
season. During all these years it was not 
an uncommon practice for any of the Ital- 
ian impresarii associated with La Scala to 
procure a début for an American singer 
for a certain payment of money. 


Reclaiming La Scala for Art 


“That régime came to an end when the 
socialist party cut off the subsidy and La 
Scala was closed for one year. 

“After that season it was found that 
some 2,000 families had been making their 
living through the work given them by 
La Scala, and this fact aroused popular 
sentiment in favor of a reopening of the 
famous old opera house. Under the pres- 
idency of Duc Visconti di Modrone a com- 
mittee of wealthy men made the con- 
tinuance of performances at La Scala pos- 
sible, but with entirely different principles. 
It was then that Gatti and Toscanini, who 
were in power at La Scala, provided per- 
formances for the sake of art, and in this 
campaign I happened to be one of the 
factors. Toscanini was the conductor and 
|, in my capacity as composer, critic and 
delegate to a number of congresses of mu- 
sic, helped to make the fight for art for 
irt’s sake. 

“Now, of course, things have changed. 
The Ricordis are again on good terms with 
Gatti and Toscanini, and with few excep- 
tions my old-time friends in Germany are 
dead. True enough, I kept up a regular 
orrespondence with Boito and members of 
the Wagner family, but here I am more or 
ess of an outcast. 

‘Brahms was fond of me and of Ital- 
ins in general, but he did not like Italian 
1usic at all and especially detested that 
f Boito, an aversion for which I have 

ver been able to find a reason. Once, in 
‘urich, on the occasion of a festival at 

hich Brahms’s ‘Triumph Lied’ was per- 
rmed, Brahms seemed to be very nervous 


throughout the rehearsals and during all 
this time he saw no one except myself and 
others of his intimate friends with whom 
he sometimes went out for a walk. 


What Brahms Thought of Boito 


“As we were walking along one night, 
Brahms humming a tune, he _ suddenly 





Pietro Floridia, the Italian Composer, 
and His Family at Their Home Near 
New York 


stopped short, with a look of surprise. | 
did the same, as he held my arm. Not 
wishing to disturb the master’s thoughts I 
made no inquiry and we continued our 
walk. After a while Brahms began hum- 
ming again, stopped, as before, and said: 
‘Do tell me, what is that tune? I can’t re- 
member!’ 

“When he hummed the tune again at our 
next stop I paid careful attention to it, 
and when he asked me again what | 
thought it was I said, ‘I am not quite cer- 
tain, but I think that it is something of 
Boito’s.. ‘Nonsense!’ Brahms protested 
vigorously, ‘if Boito had gotten hold of 
such a motive he would have made four 
operas out of it!’ 

“My first meeting with Verdi was in 
Giulio Ricordi’s conference room, where 
several of us were bent over a table on 
which was a miniature stage, where we 
were figuring out the mise-en-scéne and 
the movements of the personages of my 
first opera, ‘Maruzza.” We were so in- 
terested in our subject that we had not 
heard the door open, and it was only when 
we heard the shuffle of feet on the heavy 
carpet approaching the table that we looked 
up and saw Verdi. 

“Ricordi jumped up and said excitedly, 
‘Was there no one outside to receive you, 
Maestro ?’ 

“*No,’ said Verdi quietly, ‘there was no 
one, and so I thought it was best ito come 
in and announce myself.’ 

“Ricordi, angered at the apparent lack 
of courtesy on the part of his employees, 
rushed out to find where the attendant had 
gone, and I was left alone with Verdi. 
Verdi said nothing, but looked at me with 
a glance that was keen and penetrating 
As he advanced slowly toward me his eyes 
as piercing as daggers, | retreated grad- 
ually and ran out of the room. Afterward 


we became good friends, but I never for- 
got those uncomfortable moments under 
that first eagle glance. 


Von Bulow’s Taste for Neckties 


“My acquaintance with von Bilow was 
due to the fact that I taught his daughter, 
the Countess Gravina, for several years. It 
happened that when Bilow visited his 
daughter, in Palermo, although I had a 
great deal to do, he would insist on calling 
on me in the morning and taking me out 
for long walks. One day he was hunting 
for a necktie—one of those ready-made 
ties which at that time were pasted on a 
piece of cardboard. It was a typically Ger- 
man tie, and although several of the shops 
which we visited had the latest English 
models we were unable to find that identical 
tie. Ever afterward Bilow alluded to 
Palermo as the city in which no ties could 
be bought. When Bitilow heard my very 
first work, the symphony which was re- 
cently performed in New York, he ex- 
claimed, ‘That is a true symphony and a 
good work, but take my advice—it shows 
the operatic composer. Try to write opera.’ 
When I think of that criticism of Biilow’s 
it is a compensation for some of the hard 
knocks which every composer receives.” 


Scharwenka on Vacation 
Bertin July 6—Xaver Scharwenka has 
left Berlin for his Summer home in Tar- 
asp, Switzerland. He will spend some time 
there resting, teaching only one of his most 
gifted pupils, Hollie Phelps, an American. 





Carl Jorn has been making guest appear 
ances in Austria. 





CHRISTINE MILLER 
AND BASSO MARTIN 
IN LIGHTER MOOD 


























During a recent concert tour of the 
South, Frederick Martin, the basso, and 
Christine Miller, the popular contralto, en- 
joyed an afternoon’s outing at New Bern, 
N. C. The above picture shows the two 
noted oratorio singers in a moment of re- 
laxation, with Mr. Martin acting as_ the 
motive power of an old-fashioned “horse 
less carriage.” 








| FIXING A STANDARD TONE PRODUCTION | 





[Continued from page 2] 


Vocal Art Science stands for the con- 
summately true and beautiful in singing. 
In it are joined the God-given intuition 
that we call Art, and Science, which is the 
exact knowledge of cause and_ effect. 
Science arrives at the same conclusion as 
Art intuitively grasps, but Science labori- 
ously works its way to the point, while Art 
is transported thither on the magic carpet 
of the fairy tale. Neither Vocal Art, nor 
Vocal Science is sufficient alone. That Art 
is most perfect the basis of which is Science 

and who shall say where Art begins and 
Science ends? The singer must weld Art 
and Science into indissoluble union. He 
who does this is the true exponent of Vo- 
cal Art Science. 

\s far back as 1&91 I stated the neces- 
sity for a standard of tone, and had the 
idea of constructing a voice measure, a 
tester—a phonometer or vocometer. It 
was to consist of a combination of a phono- 
graph, photograph, and a mechanical repro- 
duction of the registration of the vocal 
sounds, the combination so arranged as to 
form a standard for vocal tones, to measure 
and compare for all time every voice in 
the world. At that time, as the result of 
much deliberation and after thorough dis- 
cussion of the subject, the conclusion was 
reached that the only practical vocometer 
was the tried and experienced maestro, who, 
by his delicate and finely trained organ of 
hearing, power of judging expression, aid- 
ed by experience and ability to impart his 
knowledge, could best guide the pupil to use 
properly that divine gift, the voice, in the 
proper way. 

A Device for Recording the Vocal Elements 


To-day in the invention of Harry Hess, 
of New York, the problem will shortly be 
solved. Mr. Hess has discovered a new 
diaphragm for the phonograph, which may 
be applied to any make of phonograph and 
improve it strikingly. This new device 
will give to the voice its proper tonal 
color, with its true resonance, intensity and 
volume, and the timbre and basic tone 
quality of the voice is reproduced clearly 
and perfectly, his device bringing the voice 
forward, as it were. Mr. Hess, in his new 
invention, has done entirely away with the 
horn. The phonograph, as it were, is given 
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lungs and natural resonating qualities, and 
the harsh, grinding, buzz-saw etfects of the 
phonographs in use to-day will be done 
away with. 

Where a singer accompanies an orchestra, 
the individual quality of his voice stands 
out clearly against the true intonation of the 
various orchestral instruments. The voice 
is held above the accompaniment of the 
orchestra, and there is given the truthful 
and natural reproduction of each individual 
tone. This applies equally to the recording 
of orchestral and band music, even the at 
tack on the string of a violin by the vio 
linist being perfectly and distinctly and nat 
urally registered. 

If well-known teachers of voice are to 
day recording their singing lessons on the 
present-day phonograph, with fair degree 
of success, what will this new device which 
Mr. Hess has perfected do when it is put 
before the public? 


Final Processes of Standardization 


It seems that we must have notes caught 
with a proper instrumentation and at a 
correct pitch and with all the psychological 
embellishments recorded on the telegra- 
phone, which records over-tones as well as 
the fundamentals of voice production, for 
the practical purposes ol the pedagog. 
Then the notes are to be transcribed by the 
oscillograph, which is the only instrument 
that can register correctly the graphic 
forms of voice waves. This gives a klang- 
tint, by which we measure the beauty of 
the voice, giving the perfect graphic rep- 
resentation of all the voice harmonies re 
quired. From these scales can be construct 
ed, a la Caruso or a la Melba, of the very 
finest tones reproduced in their voices. 
Combine this with the kinetoscopic repre 
sentations of the artists singing these notes 
and the skiagraph of the same. When this 
has been done all that is reuired to produce 
the standard for voice production will then 
have been accomplished 


Fannie C. Dillon, the young Los Angeles 
composer, whose work has attracted the 
attention of Paderewski, Carrefio and Har 
old Bauer, will spend next Winter studying 
in Berlin. 

The concert-master of the Leipsic 
Municipal Opera, Edgar Wollgandt, will 
be the concert-master at the Bayreuth Fest- 
ival again this Summer. 
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A MADRIGAL §& SOCIETY FOR NEW YORK 


Ludwig Hess-Is to Organize It Next Season, in Addition to His 
Labors as Teacher of the Von Ende School and as Singer 
in Recital, Concert and Oratorio 








UDWIG HESS, sans coat, sans collar 
L and sans belt, was working like a bea- 
ver piling Lares and, Penates into trunks 
and valises when visited by a representa- 





Hess 


A Recent Snapshot of Mr. 


tive of Musicat AMERICA last week. The 
heat did not disturb the tall German tenor’s 
peace of mind in the least. He has been 
to Mexico during the course of his Ameri- 
can travels, and there they have 120 de- 
vrees; hence it takes something more than 
New York in July to, affect Mr. Hess’s 
good nature. Besides, he is going to Eu- 
rope for a long rest in a week, and so he 
had additional cause to be happy. 

“IT am not going to do a stroke of work 


while abroad,” he said. “I have had my 
full share of labor this last Winter, for 
in addition to all my singing I had to 


travel an aggregate distance of something 
like 60,000 miles. Not only were the days 
and nights spent on the trains excessively 
wearing to me, but the changes in climate 
were scarcely beneficial to my voice. A 
singer cannot brave the heat of Mexico 
one day and the snow and sleet of New 
York in Winter a few days later with im- 
punity. Personally, I found that during 
November and December last my voice was 
not at all in its normal condition. 

“But, busy as I was last season, I have 
a still busier year ahead of me At present. 
I am to have my recital and concert work 
as before and then I shall also make a 
number of oratorio appearances. I have 
a very pronounced affection for oratorio 
singing, but so far I have done nothing 
of that sort in this country. Then I have 
organized a madrigal society which I shall 
conduct, and, finally, I am engaged to teach 
twice a week at the Von Ende School. 

“Mr. Von Ende and I have been friends 
for many years. He was a member of the 
faculty of the conservatory in Berlin where 
I studied composition. His school in New 
York has become one of unparalleled ex- 
cellence, as might well be expected of an 
institution under guidance so expert. It 
will stand comparison with many of the 
most distinguished European schools. I am 
to teach voice—tone emission, voice plac- 
ing and all the rest—lieder interpretation, 
oratorio; also theory, composition and in- 
strumentation. I have made the acquaint- 
ance of a number of those who are going 
to study under me and I think most highly 
of their abilities. 

“The teaching of song interpretation must 
necessarily differ with the type of pupil 
one has in hand. For those who have in- 
dividuality, character and ideas, one does 
not have to plan out a whole scheme of 
interpretation. In fact, it would be unwise 
for the teacher to oppose the pupil’s ideas 
with his own, provided that the ideas are 
artistically valid. There are others, on 
the other hand, less favored mentally, for 
whom one must point out every shading, 
every detail of accentuation and the em- 
phasis of every word. I believe that the 
vocal student—and, naturally the teacher as 
well, must have a thorough grounding in 
the science and theory of music. Neither 
can ever rise to the highest points in his 
art by confining himself to a single phase 
of it. The singing student in New York 


‘has the great advantage over those in most 


other cities of being able to hear and to 
study the greatest operatic and concert ar- 
tists of the world. 

“The madrigal which I 


society have 

































Ludwig Hess, the German Tenor, 
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the Buffalo Composer, in 


Buffalo 


formed will give concerts not only in New 
York, but in Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and several other important music 
centers. The work of organizing and con- 
ducting such a body offers nothing new to 
me, for I had plenty of experience as choral 
and orchestral conductor in Munich. My 
new madrigal society will consist of only 
fifteen members, but they are picked sing- 
ets, artists of the first rank. Some of 
our concerts will be devoted to a capella 
music, others to works with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

“| hope to bring out the cantatas of 
Bach and many of the old Italian choral 
masterpieces. I shall endeavor strenuously 
to secure absolute smoothness and finish 


in these performances. I think that in 
this respect we can succeed better than 
most other choral bodies, for I propose to 
hold rehearsals daily. The members had 
to agree before their admission to the or 
ganization that they would devote two 
hours to each rehearsal. On Mondays | 
shall rehearse the sopranos, on Tuesdays 
the contraltos, Wednesdays the tenors, 
Thursdays the basses, while on Fridays 
there will be general rehearsals. The in- 
stitution will, I believe, be the only one 
of its kind in New York, and though much 


fine work is done by the MacDowell 
Chorus, the Oratario Society and the Mu- 
sical Art Society,-F am sure that there is 


still room for more” 





Three Kings Bid for Production of New 
Strauss Opera 


Bertin, July 16—Three German mon- 
archs have been rivals in a competition 
for the honor of having the new Strauss 
opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” produced at 
their respective royal opera houses. These 
are the Kaiser, who offered a good price 
for the production and decorations for the 
author and composer; the King of Saxony, 
who made a better price, and the King of 
Wurtemberg, whose offer was accepted as 
being the best. As a consequence of the 
decision awarding the first performance to 
Stuttgart Richard Strauss is said to have 
lost the Kaiser’s favor. 


No Orchestras Next Season in Ten New 
York Theaters 


managers of New York 
made a further move in their war with 
the Musicians’ Union last -Monday by an 
nouncing that there will be no orchestra 
next season in the following New York 


The theater 


theaters: Gaiety, Fulton, Hudson, Harris. 
Eltinge, Liberty, Lyceum, Empire, Garrick 
and Wallack’s. In several theaters th: 


managers will substitute for the orchestra 
a new invention, the Hope-Jones Unit 
Orchestra, which is not an imitation, but 
an actual combination of piano, organ 
strings, woodwinds and drums, worked 
from a keyboard by a single musician. 
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